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SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 


MASTER  MARCLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you  have 
been  using  try  our  MASTER  MARGLOBE.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  Tomato  will  ever  be:  smooth,  good 
deep  scarlet  color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally  fine 
variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all  seeds 
for  canners  use: 

PEAS.  BEANS.  CORN.  BEET. 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 

Correspondence  Invited. 

and  SONS,  Milford,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  TOLEDO,  O.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


Visit  Our  Exhibit  During  the  National  Canners’  Convention 
Hotel  Stevens — Chicago — Space  12 
January  14  to  18,  1935 

Hamachek's  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  will 
enable  you  to  put  up  a  pea  or  lima  bean  pack  of  better 
quality,  at  a  lower  cost,  than  is  possible  with  any  other 
equipment. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

/Manufacturers  of 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
Established  1880  Incorporated  1924 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producing 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES 


Consider  this  list  of 
successful  packers 
who  make  their  own 
containers : 

Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company. 

Armour|,&  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refinins  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 
Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 
Texas  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «««»»»  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 
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FORTY-TWO 
MILLION  TIMES 

WE  TOLD  THEM 

"Health  and  Freshness  Come  in  Cans' 


In  line  with  its  policy  of  service  to  Canners,  the 
Continentcd  Can  Company  has  been  running  a  con¬ 
tinuous  succession  of  forceful  full-color  Canned  Foods 
advertisements  which  have  pounded  away  at  the  old, 
unfounded  prejudice  against  Canned  Foods.  Through¬ 
out  1934  leading  national  magazines  whose  combined 
circulations  aggregate  a  total  of  forty-two  million  im¬ 
pressions,  have  carried  ContinentaFs  Canned  Foods 
message  to  America’s  housewives. 

Canners  everywhere  report  tangible  evidence  that 
Continental’s  educational  crusade  is  exerting  a  tre¬ 
mendously  beneficial  influence,  both  with  consumers 
and  in  the  trade. 

Continental  is  proud  to  have  shared  in  making  1934 
a  successful  year  for  the  Canning  Industry. 


CONTINENTAL  GAN 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


''/r'S  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN'' 
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EDITORIALS 

CHARTING”  THE  COURSE— The  greatest 
blessing  that  could  descend  upon  this  industry 
would  be  for  the  Chicago  Convention  to  meet 
and  settle  this  labeling  question,  and  so  get  it  out  of 
the  way  for  all  time.  Just  tell  the  canners  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  and  they  will  comply,  gladly  and 
willingly. 

And  that  is  the  excuse  for  this  reference  to  it,  again, 
after  last  week’s  over-indulgence  in  this  question.  In 
the  main  meetings,  and  in  each  and  every  one  of  the 
sectional  meetings — from  the  opening  gun  on  Monday 
afternoon  at  1.30,  until  the  closing  down — a  Represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Labeling  Committee  will  be  on  hand  to 
guide  this  debate,  and  likewise  a  representative  of  Sub¬ 
committees  on  Descriptive  terms.  It  is  likely  to  be  the 
sole  topic  of  debate  during  the  week.  But — and  here 
is  what  we  would  like  to  impress  upon  every  member 
of  these  committees,  and  upon  every  canner  who  will 
be  present  to  hear  or  take  part — 

Unless  sample  labels,  carrying  out  the  ideas  advo¬ 
cated,  are  displayed,  the  whole  week’s  work  is  likely 
to  resolve  itself  into — just  talk. 

Many  of  you  who  regularly  attend  these  Conventions 
will  recall  that  when  Carlos  Campbell,  then  with  the 
Government,  began  expounding  his  theory  of  statisti¬ 
cal  data,  covering  the  packing  and  selling  of  canned 
foods,  the  consumption  and  possible  consumption  of 
the  goods,  he  showed  a  series  of  charts  extending  from 
the  far  left  of  the  speaker’s  dais  clear  across  the  room 
and  well  down  onto  the  right,  dozens  of  them.  He 
sought  to  bring  home  to  his  listeners  the  facts. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  these  committeemen  cannot 
provide  another  such  batch  of  charts,  drawn  up  in 
large  form,  with  good  big,  clear  lettering,  outlining 
labels  covering  every  grade  and  product  under  discus¬ 
sion  ? — the  label  they  advocate !  That  is  what  is  need¬ 
ed.  These  canners  will  want  to  get  down  to  tacks,  and 
they  will  demand  “Show  us  just  what  you  mean;  what 
will  the  label  you  suggest  look  like,  and  how  will  it 
read?” 

If  such  charts  have  not  been  provided,  and  are  not 
ready  for  each  sectional  meeting,  then  we  suggest  that 
the  first  work  of  every  such  meeting  be  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  draft  the  wording,  to  call  in 
sign-painters  to  letter-in  the  proposed  label,  on  signs 
or  charts  large  enough  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
room.  Don’t  wait  until  a  decision  or  Descriptive  or 
Grade  Labeling  has  been  made.  They  want  to  see  the 


labels  first  before  they  vote.  Changes  and  corrections 
can  be  made  in  the  meetings ;  but  they  first  must  have 
the  label  in  front  of  them. 

We  are  confident  these  charts  would  save  a  world  of 
time,  and  bring  results  that  everyone  would  at  least 
feel  better  about. 

As  we  go  to  press,  since  the  above  was  written,  we 
are  in  receipt  of  a  report  made  by  the  Consumers  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  Grade  labeling  in  Canada.  Canada 
would  not  be  without  its  labeling  requirement,  the 
canners  especially. 

*  *  * 

CROP  MEETING — There  has  just  come  to  our  desk, 
and  we  give  it  to  you  in  this  issue,  a  call  for  a  meeting 
of  the  various  staple  product  canners,  to  discuss  acre¬ 
ages  and  crops  for  the  coming  season.  These  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  each  product  in  a  different  room  duely  assigned. 
The  official  program  lists  nothing  particular  for  that 
afternoon,  and  certainly  the  matters  to  be  discussed 
are  all-important. 

Take  this  notice  along  with  you;  let  nothing  inter¬ 
fere  with  your  presence  at  the  meeting,  and  get  down 
to  hard,  earnest  work  on  this  highly  important,  yes 
vital,  question.  This  is  an  aftermath  of  the  Marketing 
Agreements  discussed  last  convention,  and  all  of  you 
can  now  see  how  vitally  important  some  work  on  this 
is.  The  result  of  these  conferences  may  not  prevent 
a  canner  from  making  a  fool  of  himself,  in  badly  over¬ 
doing  both  acreage  and  pack  this  coming  season,  but 
at  least  they  will  make  clear  to  him  just  what  he  will 
be  doing  if  he  disregards  what  is  plainly  shown.  Here 
is  where  the  Government  service,  offered  last  year, 
would  have  proved  invaluable.  Having  decided  “thus 
far  shall  we  go  and  no  further,”  and  having  asked  the 
enforcement  of  this  by  the  Government,  it  could  have 
been  enforced.  But  not  now.  The  Government  is  not 
doing  this  any  more.  Self-preservation  ought  to 
prompt  the  industry,  to  the  man,  to  do  this  on  its  own 
accord ;  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  business  men 
to  call  upon  the  Government  for  their  own  protection, 
— against  themselves — ^but — ! 

*  ^  * 

THE  BRIGHTENING  FUTURE — We  give  you  this 
week  a  statement  by  Secretary  Roper  as  the  official 
prognostication  for  the  months  ahead  in  1935,  as  seen 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  merits  your  care¬ 
ful  attention. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  the  progress 
out  of  the  depression,  made  this  past  year,  is  simply 
marvelous — marvelous  because  in  all  past  depressions 
everybody  grasped  every  possible  indication  or  even 
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promise  of  improvement,  and  helped  made  the  most  of 
it;  everybody  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  raise 
the  vehicle  of  industry,  raise  it  out  of  the  mire  and  onto 
the  smooth  road  of  progress.  And  of  course  with 
everybody  helping  the  difficulties  were  .quickly  con¬ 
quered,  in  true  American  style.  But  there  was  none 
of  that  this  past  year.  Taking  the  election  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  the  croakers  croaked  loud  and  long,  and,  number¬ 
ing  many  of  the  former  notable  men  of  the  nation, 
their  dire  warnings  and  skillful  misconstruing  of  any¬ 
thing  or  everything  attempted  to  help  recovery,  caused 
widespread  fear  and  distrust.  They  used  every  means 
of  pulling  down,  every  chance  to  discredit,  and  im¬ 
mense  masses  in  no  way  politically  interested,  were 
misled  and  made  jittery  and  uncomfortable.  Yet  de¬ 
spite  this,  progress  moved  steadily  forward.  Our  in¬ 
dustry  needs  no  recapitulation  of  the  blessings  that 
have  come  to  it :  in  better  machinery  and  supplies  or¬ 
ders,  with  prompt  payments  and  improved  credit 
standings ;  of  the  sale  of  good  sized  packs  of  all  articles 
in  the  canned  foods  list,  at  profit-showing  prices,  bring¬ 
ing  the  ending  of  bank-loan  nightmares;  of  surplus 
stocks  so  low  as  to  insure  steadily  higher  and  higher 
prices  as  the  last  case  disappears  before  a  new  1935 
packed  case  can  arrive.  Our  industry  is  basking  in 
the  sunlight  of  prosperity,  basicly  in  better  condition 
than  ever  before. 

But  we  are  not  alone  in  this.  Almost  every  industry 
without  exception  is  in  immensely  better  condition 
than  it  was  a  year  ago — the  stock  market  being  the 
one  notable  exception,  and  that  only  because  prices  on 
shares  or  bonds  are  not  jumping  like  a  monkey  on  a 
stick — now  up,  now  down.  Gambling  has  been  lighter 
this  past  year  than  ever,  and  you  see  the  results  in  the 
increased  number  of  savings  bank  accounts,  and  the 
increased  amounts  in  such  deposits.  Your  daily  papers 
are  telling  you  an  interesting  story  in  these  bank  re¬ 
ports.  Credits  are  in  better  condition,  bills  better  paid 
up ;  Christmas  business  presented  a  record — freer  and 
better  spending  than  the  oldest  inhabitant  can  recall, 
and  the  New  Year’s  parties  exceeded  all  records  in 
numbers  and  in  joyousness.  We  have  just  finished  a 
real  Merry  Christmas  and  a  genuinely  Happy  New 
Year — all  of  this  despite  the  mournful  moanings  and 
direful  predictions  of  the  malcontents.  What  would 
it  have  been  had  all  pulled  together  as  they  used  to  do 
in  those  former  famous,  but  now  long  since  dead,  pan¬ 
ics?  And  what  penalty  should  be  meted  out  to  these 
obstructionists?  We  are  not  vindictive,  but  we  could 
wish  that  the  public  might  remember  and  avoid  them 
in  the  future,  leaving  them  to  stew  in  their  own  juice 
of  morbidity,  if  you  please. 

One  of  the  countries  in  South  America  answered  this 
question  very  fittingly,  it  always  seemed  to  us.  They 
were  pestered  with  a  lot  of  malcontents,  “reds”  we  will 
call  them,  so  the  Government  called  a  great  conven¬ 
tion  of  them,  urging  every  one  so  bent  to  be  present, 
and  promising  that  their  wishes  would  be  given  chance 
to  be  filled  to  the  fullest.  And  when  they  had  all  as¬ 
sembled,  Government  troops  were  thrown  around 
them,  and  they  were  escorted  onto  ships  which  carried 
them  to  a  distant  island,  where  the  Government  had 
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built  suitable  houses,  provided  cattle,  seeds  and  imple¬ 
ments  for  comfortable  living,  and  they  were  told  to 
make  themselves  at  home,  to  build  the  sort  of  Govern¬ 
ment  they  knew  so  well  how  to  make,  and  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  most  wanted.  There  were  no  re¬ 
strictions  whatever  put  upon  them — except  that  if  they 
tried  to  leave  the  island  they  would  most  certainly  be 
eaten  up  by  the  horde  of  sharks,  etc.,  which  constantly 
infested  and  surrounded  the  island.  It  is  said  this 
actually  took  place,  and  that  in  less  than  a  year,  those 
who  had  not  been  murdered  in  disputes,  begged  to  be 
returned,  and — minus  every  trace  of  their  former  “red¬ 
ness.” 

*  Jt 

SPRACUE-SELLS  CONVENTION  EXHIBIT 

HE  Sprague-Sells  exhibit  in  the  basement  machin¬ 
ery  hall  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  during  the  Canners 
Convention,  January  14th  to  18th,  will  be  vastly 
different  than  ever  before  attempted.  Not  only  will 
several  new  machines  be  shown  for  the  first  time,  but 
the  general  nature  of  the  exhibit  will  be  most  unusual. 

Every  canner  is  urged  to  spend  at  least  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  Sprague-Sells  booth.  No.  1,  in  Machinery 
Hall. 

New  machines  which  will  make  their  premiere  bow 
at  the  Chicago  show  will  be  the  M  &  S  9-Pocket  Hi- 
Speed  Filler,  Sprague-Sells  Liquid  Filler  for  juices, 
clear  soups,  etc..  Improved  High  Pressure  Washer,  and 
also  new,  1935  “DeLuxe”  models  of  the  following  ma¬ 
chines  in  all  of  which  are  incorporated  many  important 
improvements : 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Universal  Com  Cutter 
Super  Finisher 
Super  Pulper 

Sprague-Lowe  Improved  Flash  Coil 
Lewis  Quality  Grader 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation  cordially  invites  you  to 
make  the  Sprague-Sells  booth  your  headquarters  while 
in  the  Machinery  Hall.  Come  in  often  and  stay  as 
long  as  you  wish. 
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PEA  CANNING 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


EQUIPMENT 


Modern  Machinery  For 
Any  Cannery  Job 

•  Whether  you  can  peas,  corn,  toma¬ 
toes — or  any  other  item,  Sprague-Sells 
can  serve  you  fully  and  economically. 
Just  a  few  outstanding  machines  for 
pea  and  bean  canners  are  shown  on 
this  page. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  catalog 
showing  the  complete  Sprague-Sells 
line  of  new  and  modernized  canning 
machines  for  all  food  products.  No 
cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Just  hll  in 
and  mail  coupon  below. 


Lewis  Quality  Grader 

Separates  tender  peas  from  others  with 
hairline  accuracy,  enabling  the  canner  to 
pack  the  finest  of  fancy  peas  and  to  get 
the  highest  possible  percentage  of  them. 
Peas  graded  with  the  Lewis  find  a  quick 
market  and  command  a  premium. 


Sprague-Sells  Blancher 

Another  machine  invaluable  to  the  can¬ 
ner  who  wants  the  maximum  yield  of 
fancy  peas.  This  Blancher  will  not  crush 
or  damage  the  tenderest  peas.  It’s  a  profit- 
builder  and  reputation  maker,  and  the 
sturdiest  blanching  unit  ever  offered. 


Twin  Reel  Cloverleaf  Pea  Grader 

Cloverleaf  principle  positively  prevents  whip¬ 
ping  or  snaking.  Peas  are  handled  far  more 
gently,  are  separated  with  utmost  accuracy  and  the 
saving  of  peas  formerly  mis-graded  is  amazing. 


Shaker  Washer 

Indispensable  in  the  cannery. 
Thoroughly  removes  splits, 
skins,  dirt,  etc.  from  peas, 
beans  and  other  products.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  conventional  slot¬ 
ted  screens  or  with  new  grille 
type  screens  at  buyer’s  option. 


Non-Corrosive  Syrup 
and  Brine  System 

Employs  all  the  latest  and  most 
improved  methods  of  syrup 
manufacture.  All  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  is  collected  in  baskets 
leaving  product  perfectly  clean. 


Other  Sprague-Sells 
Equipment  for  Pea  and 
Bean  Canners 

Gooseneck  Conveyors 
Elevators  and  Boots 
Large  Rotary  Graders 
Picking  Tables 
Rotary  Washers 
Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Bean  Cleaners 
Bean  Baking  Ovens 
Cook  Room  Equipment 
Aphis  Control  Equipment 
Etc.,  etc. 


OIney  Duo-Washer  and  Separator 

Gets  all  the  light  and  heavy  trash  and  spray  washes 
as  well.  Especially  designed  with  double  capacity 
for  intermittent  peak  loads  on  one  line.  Cuts  down 
waiting  time  from  vining  to  canning  promoting 
greater  delicacy  of  flavor. 


SEND 

FOR 

THIX 

BOOK 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Name. 


Address. 
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New  Yearns  Statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


I  LIKE  to  think  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
the  weather  bureau  of  the  business  world. 

And  so,  if  you  will  go  along  with  me  in  this  com¬ 
parison,  I  shall  attempt  a  forecast  for  the  1935  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Here  it  is: — 

“Clearing,  with  fairer  weather  ahead.” 

To  arrive  at  that  forecast,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
our  charts  for  1934.  Certainly  under  the  irresistible 
force  of  improved  buying,  the  dark  clouds  of  poor  sales 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  are  rapidly  being  dis¬ 
pelled.  Today  there  is  a  better  feeling  extant  in  the 
commercial  world  than  there  has  been  in  a  long  time. 
Further,  I  expect  it  to  improve  steadily. 

There  are  more  reasons  for  this  situation  than  the 
mere  fact  that  more  dollars  have  flowed  into  cash 
drawers  during  the  last  twelve  months  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  previously.  Despite  what  the  detractors  of 
business  may  say,  trade  is  not  a  thing  of  dollars  alone. 
Sentiment,  patriotism  and  psychology  play  big  roles  in 
it.  They  are  helping  push  the  clouds  away. 

One  reason  for  the  improved  situation,  I  am  sure,  is 
that  both  business  men  and  their  patrons  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  national  and  international  situa¬ 
tions  than  they  ever  had  before  during  the  life  of  this 
administration. 

No  longer  does  the  impression  prevail  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  opposed  to  the  profit  system.  The 
understanding  that  this  Administration  seeks  only  to 
make  a  fairer  division  of  income  and  has  no  intention 
of  destroying  the  capital  structure  is  becoming  gen¬ 
eral. 

This  understanding,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the 
need  of  the  business  world.  Certainly  money  has 
therefore  started  flowing  more  freely  into  business 
channels.  Capital  owners  are  rapidly  coming  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  Administration  recognizes  the  fact  that 
when  the  capital  tree  disappears  there  can  be  no  more 
income  fruit ;  and  income  fruit  is  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  national  life  and  prosperity. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  openly  and  frank¬ 
ly  throughout  the  year  helped  and  encouraged  all  legiti¬ 
mate  business  at  home  and  abroad.  This  we  conceive 
to  be  the  mandate  from  our  employers,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  organic  law  creating  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  directed  that  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  should  be  encouraged.  We  know  that  sound 
profitable  business  is  absolutely  imperative  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation.  We  have  and  will  continue  to  court 
the  advice  of  sound  business  men  and  women.  With¬ 
out  it  we  cannot  respond  to  our  obligations  to  the 
world.  The  people  who  use  our  Departmental  agencies 
just  about  include  everybody. 


by  the  Hon.  Daniel  C.  Roper 

Department  of  Commerce,  Washinston 

As  a  whole,  the  Department  finds  business  high- 
minded,  courageous  and  patriotic.  The  reflecting 
American  citizen  cannot  believe  that  this  country,  so 
wealthy  in  natural  and  human  resources,  has  reached 
its  extremities.  Such  a  citizen  is  confident  that  better 
days  are  ahead  for  all  our  people. 

Informed  business  men  want  to  help  in  the  recovery 
processes.  No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  found 
than  in  the  unselfish  and  untiring  aid  rendered  during 
the  last  year  by  the  Business  Advisory  and  Planning 
Council  in  cooperation  with  the  Department.  This 
group  consists  of  fifty-two  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  United  States.  Throughout  the  year  they  have 
met  regularly  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  Build¬ 
ing  in  \yashington  and  endeavored  in  every  way  hu¬ 
manly  possible  to  solve  major  problems  confronting 
business  and  to  interpret  the  Administration’s  desires 
to  the  commercial  world.  Fortunately  for  the  country, 
this  group  will  continue  its  work  during  the  coming 
year. 

Quietly,  unobtrusively  and  without  thought  of  other 
reward  than  seeing  generous  prosperity  return  to  the 
United  States,  these  and  other  business  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  join  with  the  loyal  workers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  studying  and  solving  our  problems.  In  the 
three  major  fields  which  the  Department  touches — 
science,  transportation  and  business — great  questions 
are  being  attacked  and  marvelous  results  are  being  ob¬ 
tained.  The  future  will  see  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  divided  more  sharply  along  these  three  lines. 

In  science  comes  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Stan¬ 
dards,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice.  In  transportation  are  the  Shipping  Board  Bureau, 
Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspection,  and  Air  Com¬ 
merce.  In  business  come  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  Fisheries  and  the  Census.  All  important,  their 
services  contact,  in  minor  or  major  form,  almost  daily 
the  lives  of  every  one  of  the  120,000,000  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  home  and  abroad. 

Glancing  even  casually  at  the  charts  of  results  which 
the  Department  has  kept  during  the  last  year,  one  can 
readily  find  reason  for  the  optimistic  forecast  of, 
“Clearing,  with  fairer  weather  ahead.”  Marked  im¬ 
provement  is  found  in  industrial  production,  domestic 
trade  and  distribution,  credit,  general  price  levels,  re¬ 
turns  to  many  corporations,  construction  and  factory 
employment  and  pay  rolls.  Improved,  but  not  so  mark- 
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SEE  THE  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  CHISHOLM  -  RYDER 
CONTINUOUS  FEED  BEAN  SNIPPER 

Extensive  improvements  mark  the  new  Model  E  Continuous  Feed  Bean  Snipper  which  you  will  see  for  the 
first  time  next  week — a  new  picking  table  with  twin  roller  chain  drive — new  twin  knives  with  worm-gear 
drive — complete  motor-drive  if  desired — higher  efficiency — less  waste — greater  capacity.  This  new 
Model  E  Snipper  will  speed  up  production  and  lower  costs  to  an  unbelievable  degree. 

Exhibited  In  Booth  No.  50  At  the  Convention 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  y. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  SALES  CORP. 
Columbus,  Wis. 


JAS.  O.  LEAVITT  &  CO.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO. 

Ogden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY.  Inc. 


Brokers  and  C 


om  mission 


Ganned  G'oo^s  an^  Ganners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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edly,  are  activities  in  foreign  trade  and  the  durable 
goods  industries. 

Trade  in  the  durable  goods  industries  is  distinctly 
on  the  up  grade.  Industrial  production  generally  dur¬ 
ing  1934  was  up  25  per  cent  over  the  low  year  of  the 
depression.  Included  in  the  industries  in  which  pro¬ 
duction  increased  were  automobiles,  40  per  cent;  iron 
and  steel,  13  per  cent,  and  cement,  22  per  cent.  Con¬ 
struction  was  up  50  per  cent.  Mineral  production  and 
the  output  of  electric  power  were  up  6  per  cent  each. 
All  of  these  increases  point  to  a  sustained  recovery  in 
the  heavier  goods  line.  Surely  as  the  buying  of  these 
heavier  goods  continues,  the  country  will  face  an  ap¬ 
preciable  upturn  in  trade.  Never  before  in  history 
have  such  vast  shortages  existed  in  the  durable  goods 
lines. 

Two  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  national 
picture  are  the  state  of  national  and  individual  credit 
and  retail  trade. 

The  credit  of  the  nation  never  was  greater  nor 
sounder.  Excess  reserves  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
members  are  at  an  all  time  peak.  Interest  rates  are 
down,  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  those  who 
will  be  compelled  to  borrow  to  expand,  improve  and 
replace.  Banks  are  sounder  than  ever  before.  Since 
the  courageous  action  of  President  Roosevelt  on  March 
4,  1933,  there  have  been  practically  no  bank  failures. 
The  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  has  brought  to  the  de¬ 
positor  new  and  needed  confidence.  The  placing  of 
many  “character  loans”  by  banks  in  recent  months  in¬ 
dicates  growing  confidence  of  lenders. 

Improvement  in  retail  trade  has  been  most  remark¬ 
able.  It  was  larger  during  1934  than  at  any  time  since 
1929.  During  the  holiday  season  just  closed,  stores 
were  literally  stripped  of  goods  and  merchants  were 
frankly  astounded  at  demands  they  were  unable  to  fill. 
True,  some  of  this  money  could  be  traced  back  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds,  but  not  all.  Trade  has  been  especially 
good  in  small  towns  and  rural  communities  where  the 
added  income  of  $1,000,000,000  among  farmers  during 
the  year  found  ready  circulation. 

Another  easily  discernible  barometer  of  the  times  is 
found  in  the  publications  field.  Both  subscription  and 
advertising  incomes  have  gone  upward  appreciably. 
Persons  do  not  subscribe  to  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  increasing  numbers  and  merchants  do  not  increase 
their  advertising  unless  the  outlook  is  optimistic. 

More  than  600  corporations  increased  their  divi¬ 
dends  during  the  year.  Life  insurance  sales  increased 
between  nine  and  ten  per  cent.  Commercial  failures 
fell  42  per  cent. 

Increases  of  seventeen  per  cent  in  factory  employees 
and  pay  roll  increases  of  one-third  during  the  year  give 
hope.  But  still  greater  reason  for  hope  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  under  normal  conditions  the  United  States 
has  an  annual  income  of  $90,000,000,000.  The  depres¬ 
sion  caused  it  to  drop  to  $40,000,000,000.  Between  the 
two  figures  there  is  room  for  tremendous  expansion, 
and  in  the  taking  up  of  that  gap  certainly  lies  work 
eventually  for  several  times  five  million  persons. 

One  of  the  outstanding  national  problems  is  trans¬ 
portation  and  I  feel  that  an  interdepartmental  commit- 
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tee,  which  I  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  general  ship¬ 
ping  situation,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  South 
Trimble,  Jr.,  Solicitor  of  the  Department,  has  added  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this  study.  Never  before,  in 
my  opinion,  has  the  whole  subject  of  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  been  gone  into  so  thoroughly. 

This  study  is  in  line  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Department  to  expand  its  study  of  transportation.  All 
phases  of  the  subject,  particularly  as  they  tie  in  with 
the  welfare,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  patron, 
are  being  given  careful  consideration.  Every  type  of 
land,  air  and  sea  transit  service  touches  some  activity 
within  the  Department  and  the  complete  survey  of 
these  services  now  being  made  doubtless  will  produce 
excellent  results. 

Illustrative  of  the  type  of  transportation  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Department  were  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  during  the  year.  It  operated 
more  than  20,000  miles  of  lighted  and  radio-controlled 
airways  at  a  cost  of  30  per  cent  less  than  in  1933.  The 
airways  also  have  been  improved  and  extended  with 
P.  W.  A.  funds.  The  regulations  for  airline  operations 
have  been  made  more  rigid  and  only  safer  air  transpor¬ 
tation  can  be  the  result.  The  regulations  for  the  non¬ 
commercial  and  private  flier  have  been  amended  so 
as  to  encourage  that  type  of  flying.  In  addition,  ac¬ 
tivities  for  fostering  and  developing  commercial  and 
civil  aviation  have  been  undertaken,  such  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  safer  and  easier  flying  through  less  expen¬ 
sive  aircraft  for  private  use,  new  airports  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  airports,  marking  of  cities,  and  aerial 
mapping  of  the  United  States.  Material  progress  has 
been  made  in  blind  landings,  the  greatest  step  forward 
in  aviation  since  the  flight  of  the  Wright  Brothers  at 
Kitty  Hawk. 

Broad  plans  are  in  the  making  for  better  service  to 
business  men  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  coming 
year.  At  no  increased  cost,  it  is  hoped  to  make  the 
Department  a  more  active  part  of  the  sales  life  of  the 
country.  Foreign  trade  slowly  is  picking  up.  Exports 
for  1934  are  expected  to  be  one-third  greater  in  value 
than  they  were  last  year  and  imports  will  be  up  fifteen 
per  cent.  Several  reciprocal  trade  agreements  will 
soon  be  ready  for  signing  and  these  are  expected  to 
create  increased  demands  for  service.  The  first  agree¬ 
ment,  with  Cuba,  went  into  effect  on  September  5, 
1934,  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

The  machinery  for  taking  the  Census  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  will  start  on  January  2,  now  is  practically 
completed. 

During  the  year,  the  Shipping  Board  Bureau  was 
placed  under  a  director  within  the  Department.  That 
bureau  has  administered  shipping  affairs  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  taxpayer  as  well  as  the  shipper  and  ship¬ 
owner.  We  need  in  the  interest  of  this  great  nation 
to  keep  our  Flag  proudly  on  the  seas,  our  vessels  man¬ 
ned  by  officers  and  crew  of  American  training  and 
ideals ;  and  we  must  go  even  further  because  aviation 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  we  must  extend  our 
air  commerce  throughout  the  world. 

The  Patent  Office  made  money  in  1934,  having  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  about  $500,000.  This  is  the  first  time  the  of- 
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LITHOGRAPHING 


PEAS  -  CANNERS  nil 
SWEETS  FOR  SALE 


The  crop  of  Canners  Sweets,  as  no  doubt  you  know,  was 
short  this  past  season.  We  are  fortunate  however,  in  having 
a  few  of  the  following  varieties  for  sale — 

PERFECTION  HORSFORDS  ADVANCERS 

SURPRISE  GREEN  ADMIRALS  ALDERMAN 

PREMIUM  GEM 

We  also  have  some  Alaskas. 

The  above  are  f.o.b.  our  growing  point,  Bozeman,  Montana  and  are 
1934  crop,  first-class  stock. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  Peas  or  other  Seeds  for  delivery  this  Spring, 
write  us  for  prices. 

We  hope  you  will  call  and  see  us  at  our  booth  at  the  Canners  Con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago,  January  14th  to  18th. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PA. 

Business  Founded  1 784.  151  Years  in  Business. 


PA  TENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manuiacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut  ' 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  jurlher  parliculars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agenta  for  Canada 
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fice  has  been  out  of  the  “red  since  1922.  Increased  shown  how  it  can  do  more  to  help  accomplish  this 
patents  invariably  follow  a  swing  toward  prosperity,  result. 

Taxpayers  also  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  business  men  are  turn- 
the  Department  as  a  whole,  despite  a  drastic  cut  in  ing  in  greater  numbers  to  the  Department  with  their 
its  appropriation  below  1933  and  previous  years,  fin-  problems.  Every  effort  is  being  advanced  to  man  the 
ishes  1934  with  a  surplus  of  more  than  $1,400,000.  bureaus  with  men  and  women  of  business  understand- 
The  Department  enters  1935  with  high  hope  for  im-  ing  who  will  grasp  quickly  the  desires  of  business  and 
proved  business  conditions  and  seriously  desires  to  be  get  favorable  results  without  delay. 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


UNITIZATION  OR  DECENTRALIZATION?  contrary,  it  is  a  constructive  step  guided  by  the  experi- 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
trade  circles  by  proposals  advanced  by  some 
interests  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  code  authority  to  govern 
the  operations  of  wholesale  food  and  grocery  distribu¬ 
tors  only,  removing  this  administration  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  national  authority,  which  encompasses  wholesale 
and  retail  grocers,  chain  stores,  and  other  forms  of 
food  distribution. 

In  view  of  the  avowed  desire  of  the  food  division  of 
N.  R.  A.  to  work  for  a  code  program  that  contemplates 
the  ultimate  inclusion  of  all  food  codes,  both  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distributing,  under  centralized  control,  the 
present  move  on  the  part  of  these  wholesale  grocers 
has  aroused  more  than  usual  interest,  and  future  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  situation  will  be  watched  with  the 
closest  interest. 

FUTURE  OF  N.  R.  A. 

IDESPREAD-  speculation  as  to  the  probable 
future  of  N.  R.  A.  and  the  industry’s  recovery 
program  exists  as  the  new  year  gets  under  way, 
and  it  is  probable  that  convention-goers  at  Chicago  this 
month  will  evidence  as  much  interest  in  this  phase  of 
the  industry’s  position  as  in  the  all-important  canned 
foods  grading  and  labeling  situation. 

That  N.  R.  A.  is  not  universally  accepted  as  a  pana¬ 
cea  for  all  of  the  grocery  trade’s  ills  is  no  secret,  but 
the  school  of  thought  in  the  industry  is  sharply  divided 
— one  branch  being  inclined  to  give  N.  R.  A.  additional 
time  for  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to 
bring  about  further  reforms,  while  other  interests  be¬ 
lieve  that  “controlled  recovery”  has  made  the  maximum 
amount  of  progress  possible,  and  hold  to  the  thought 
that  the  continuation  of  the  trade’s  recovery  program 
should  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  industry  itself. 

The  current  reorganization  of  the  Food  and  Grocery 
Distributors’  Code  Authority  gives  ample  evidence  that 
those  behind  the  administration  of  grocery  codes  real¬ 
ize  that  all  is  not  rosy  with  the  picture  in  this  field. 
The  reorganization  plan,  which  became  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1935,  is  no  confession  of  inherent  weakness  in 
the  code  structure  for  the  industry,  however.  On  the 


ences  of  the  authority  during  recent  months,  and  is 
dictated  by  the  desire  to  make  food  code  enforcement 
both  more  efficient  and  more  economical  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  problem  of  multiple  code  assessments,  which 
loomed  big  on  the  horizon  as  a  major  trade  problem  at 
mid-year  1934  has  now  been  brought  under  control,  and 
it  would  appear  only  fair  to  give  the  food  and  grocery 
code  authority  a  real  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
potentialities.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  body  has  only 
just  begun  to  function,  with  the  ironing  out  of  the 
many  inequalities  and  other  phases  naturally  to  be 
anticipated  from  so  mammoth  an  undertaking. 

NEW  FOOD  LEGISLATION 

HERE  is  a  strong  belief  in  trade  circles,  however, 
that  N.  R.  A.  is  on  its  last  legs,  and  that  it  will  be 
succeeded  during  the  current  year  by  new  legisla¬ 
tion  perpetuating  the  wage  and  hour  gains  of  N.  R.  A., 
with  the  amount  of  regulation  of  unfair  trade  practices 
to  be  embodied  in  this  legislation  depending  entirely 
upon  the  speed  and  thoroughness  with  which  the  indus¬ 
try  makes  known  its  views  in  these  respects  to  respon¬ 
sible  Administration  leaders. 

Both  the  canners  and  wholesale  grocers  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  possibilities  of  new  legislation  and  its 
probable  effect  upon  their  operations,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Chicago  conventions  of  the  respective  groups 
will  lay  down  a  definite  program  embodying  the  views 
of  these  divisions  of  the  industry,  much  along  the  lines 
of  the  recovery  platform  laid  down  by  the  directors  of 
the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  at 
the  recent  annual  convention  of  that  organization  held 
in  New  York  City. 

While  the  food  manufacturing  and  distributing  in¬ 
dustry  is  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  perpetuation  of 
wage  and  hour  levels  established  by  the  various  codes, 
it  is  realized  that  close  watch  must  be  kept  on  Congress 
in  its  operations  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  extreme 
legislation  that,  favorable  to  labor  on  the  surface,  may 
actually  so  bind  the  hands  of  industry  that  a  slowing 
down  of  .the  entire  recovery  program,  with  consequent 
loss  to  both  capital  and  labor,  might  ensue. 

{Continued  on  Page  26) 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  th^  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


This  issue  will  reach  most  of  our  readers  before 
they  leave  for  Chicago  and  following  our  custom 
for  several  years  we  want  to  make  one  concrete 
suggestion  you  may  take  with  you.  Ponder  over  it 
before  you  go,  give  thought  to  it  while  on  your  way 
(try  and  do  it!)  and  act  on  it  while  in  Chicago. 

Aside  from  several  of  the  larger  packers  whose  con¬ 
nections  are  as  settled  as  fate,  there  are  few  of  our 
canner  subscribers  whose  entire  representation  is  all 
that  it  should  be,  or  even  what  they  wish  it  might  be. 
Present  indications  are  that  salesmanship,  careful 
planning  and  a  lot  of  guts  are  going  to  be  needed  by 
the  industry  in  1935  if  profits  are  to  be  made  and  vol¬ 
ume  maintained. 

When  you  have  finished  reading  this  article  if  you 
are  in  your  office,  get  out  your  list  of  brokers  and  scan 
it  carefully  in  an  endeavor  to  analyze  the  worth  of 
each  representative.  If  you  are  at  home,  go  mentally 
over  your  various  markets  and  consider  the  contribu¬ 
tion  each  broker  who  represents  you  has  made  to  your 
profit  and  progress  during  the  year  just  ended.  Be¬ 
fore  you  have  spent  much  time  or  thought  in  doing  all 
this  you  will  realize  as  you  have  before  that  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  or  two  you  might  well  secure  a  new  broker. 

When  you  have  reached  this  conclusion  you  will  have 
done  so  only  after  realizing  fully  that  the  broker  or 
brokers  you  wish  to  replace  lack  certain  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  for  the  most  successful  handling  of  your 
account.  Probably  you  know,  or  have  at  least  a  pass¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  other  leading  brokers  in  the 
markets  where  you  have  not  been  getting  the  sort  of 
sales  support  you  need.  While  you  have  time,  and  be¬ 
fore  you  are  in  the  whirl  of  Convention  affairs,  go  over 
the  list  of  other  sales  representatives  and  decide  the 
one  or  ones  you  would  like  to  have  representing  you  if 
possible.  Before  doing  this  consider  what  you  will 
gain  and  after  all  this  depends  largely  on  what  you 
want.  Why  have  your  present  brokers  you  wish  to 
replace,  if  possible,  failed  to  suit  your  needs  or  actual 
requirements  ?  And  are  you  as  certain  as  possible  that 
the  ones  you  would  like  to  engage  will  answer  all  re¬ 
quisites? 

What  do  you  feel  are  the  essential  requirements  of 
a  broker  who  is  to  adequately  represent  you  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  ?  Stop  right  here  and  admit 
to  yourself  at  least  that  in  some  cases  you  have  allowed 
your  personal  feelings  and  even  prejudices  to  indicate 
those  among  your  present  brokers  whom  you  feel  are 
doing  a  bang  up  job  for  you.  Friendship  tco,  ha-  en¬ 


tered  into  the  picture  as  it  must  and  should.  Those 
brokers  with  whom  you  are  best  acquainted  have  done 
well  by  you  it  is  true  but  when  you  have  finished  going 
over  the  list  the  names  of  only  a  small  number  will 
stand  out  as  ones  to  whom  you  owe  considerable. 

If  you  are  a  free  operator  on  close  margins,  selling 
wide  open  in  a  market,  the  broker  who  has  contacted 
the  most  accounts  and  succeeded  in  selling  them  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  is  the  broker  who  is  outstanding  in  your 
estimation  and  undoubtedly  you  want  as  many  more 
as  nearly  like  him  as  possible. 

If  you  sell  private  label  accounts  mostly  and  one  or 
several  of  your  brokers  have  lined  up  a  lot  of  business 
for  you  among  their  friends  who  distribute  goods 
under  their  own  labels  you  will  look  first  for  another 
broker  who  can  go  and  do  likewise. 

Not  all  of  our  readers  are  large  operators  with  plenty 
of  competent  market  analyists  and  merchandising  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  payroll.  The  smaller  canner  will  find  he 
treasures  most  the  contact  he  has  had  with  outstand¬ 
ing  brokers  able  to  steer  his  merchandising  ship  along 
profitable  lines.  Such  a  canner  will  look  in  markets 
where  he  is  appointing  new  brokers  for  men  able  to 
advise  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  profitable 
distribution  in  their  cities. 

Canners  large  and  small  have  men  representing 
them  on  whose  opinions  as  to  market  trends  they  rely 
in  forming  their  yearly  sales  policies.  Such  represen¬ 
tatives  are  hard  to  find  but  are  well  worth  treasuring 
when  once  interested  in  your  account. 

Before  appointing  any  broker  in  any  market,  be  as 
certain  as  you  can  that  he  will  truthfully  and  capably 
advise  you  as  to  what  you  had  best  do  in  formulating 
policies  in  the  coming  year  for  his  market.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  broker  told  me  the  other  day  he  was  repre¬ 
senting  a  tomato  packer  anxious  to  can  two  hundred 
thousand  cases  of  two’s  in  1935  if  possible.  This  brok¬ 
er  is  as  afraid  as  any  one  that  canners  will  over-pack 
this  year,  he  is  not  altogether  selfish  in  wanting  to 
make  a  lot  of  brokerage  even  if  the  canner  makes  noth¬ 
ing,  he  would  like  to  see  acreage  kept  within  reason¬ 
able  bounds.  Will  his  principals  listen  to  him.  They 
should.  He  knows  his  markets  and  what  they  will 
profitably  absorb.  One  of  the  most  valuable  services 
a  broker  may  render  is  that  of  advising  you  what  in 
his  opinion  he  can  do  toward  selling  his  part  of  your 
pack  this  year. 

The  friendship  of  the  broker  you  may  think  of  ap¬ 
pointing  may  be  strongest  with  chain  operators  in  his 
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city.  Does  your  pack  lend  itself  readily  to  disposal  in 
volume  to  chain  store  operators.  If  it  does  not,  some 
other  broker  will  do  more  for  you  toward  establishing 
worthwhile  sales  of  your  pack  under  your  factory  label. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  brokers  in  every  market  of 
any  size  do  more  or  less  with  voluntary  chains  oper¬ 
ated  locally  or  outside  the  supervision  of  some  national 
headquarters.  I  know  of  a  market  where  this  winter 
a  broker,  close  to  an  outstanding  group  of  retail  gro¬ 
cers  grouped  together  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
collectively,  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  distribut¬ 
ing  a  product  enjoying  splendid  distribution  in  two  na¬ 
tional  chains  but  not  handled  until  this  fall  by  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  grocers. 

By  this  time  the  canner  following  this  article  closely 
has  a  more  concrete  understanding  of  just  what  should 
be  considered  before  old  brokers  are  fired  and  new  ones 
appointed.  Bear  the  suggestions  given  in  mind  when 
approaching  your  problem.  Weigh  each  factor  for  and 
against  the  appointment  or  discharge  of  any  broker 
before  you  finally  reach  a  conclusion.  Having  arrived 
at  it  in  your  office  or  at  home  before  leaving  for  Chi¬ 
cago,  go  there  and  carry  out  your  plan. 

And  a  word  in  closing.  The  word  “budget,”  as  we 
used  to  know  it,  is  almost  out  of  fashion.  A  budget 
today  in  the  minds  of  most  men  means  some  almost 
incomprehensible  amount  of  dollars  to  be  spent  wher¬ 
ever  it  can  be  disposed  of  hurriedly.  I  am  afraid  many 
canners  think  of  budgeting  packs  or  acreage  in  about 
the  same  haphazard  fashion.  It  was  always  hard  to 
get  any  canner  to  arrange  to  plant  only  such  acreage  as 
he  felt  would  produce  crops  he  might  dispose  of  profit¬ 
ably,  with  a  reasonable  carry  over,  and  this  will  no 
doubt  be  harder  than  ever  this  year. 

However,  reason  tells  us  this  is  one  year  one  should 
not  over  plant.  Crops  were  so  short,  prices  have  been 
so  well  maintained,  and  carry  overs  will  be  so  negligi¬ 
ble,  everyone  will  feel  they  can  safely  gamble  with  a 
big  acreage. 

Last  Christmas  time  trees  were  short  in  a  market 
in  which  I  am  well  acquainted.  The  wholesale  markets 
were  bare  a  week  before  the  holiday.  This  season 
everyone  remembered  this,  ordered  trees,  more  were 
sold  than  ever  before  and  three  carloads  were  never 
unloaded  from  the  tracks.  Thousands  of  other  fine 
trees  were  carted  to  the  dumps  the  day  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  Nobody  made  any  money. 

After  all  that  is  what  we  are  in  business  for,  to  make 
money.  Probably  the  time  you  might  spend  before 
going  to  Chicago  in  deciding  from  past  yields  and  sales 
just  how  many  acres  you  will  plant  for  canning  this 
season  in  order  that  you  may  be  reasonably  certain  of 
disposing  of  your  pack  profitably  will  be  time  well 
spent.  Why  not  do  this?  Then  decide  that  no  matter 
what  others  do  you  will  not  over  produce  this  season 
and  let  all  and  sundry  know  just  what  your  intentions 
are. 

It’s  a  matter  you  must  decide  for  yourself  and  a  lot 
may  depend  on  your  decision. 

Think  it  over.  Arrange  to  plant  reasonably  in  order 
that  you  may  sell  profitably. 


LIMA  BEAN  PACK  OF  1934 

100  PER  CENT  report  from  canners  known  to 
be  packing  green  lima  beans  shows  a  total  pack 
for  1934  of  1,130,577  cases,  all  sizes.  The  pack 
converted  to  a  basis  of  24/2s  amounted  to  1,162,536 
cases.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  report  of 
the  pack  of  green  lima  beans  only.  It  does  not  include 
the  pack  of  soaked  limas. 

A  report  of  the  lima  bean  pack  is  an  historical  rec¬ 
ord  of  canning  operations  and  is  in  no  sense  a  report 
of  the  supply  of  green  lima  beans  now  available  for 
consumption.  In  view  of  this  fact,  isn’t  it  important 
that  you  and  other  canners  of  green  lima  beans  have 
a  report  of  the  stocks  in  canners’  hands  that  are  not 
sold?  If  you  will  take  the  enclosed  card,  list  your 
unsold  stocks,  and  mail  it  back  to  us  immediately,  we 
will  submit  a  consolidated  report  to  you  within  the 
next  week  or  ten  days.  If  you  are  sold  out,  mail  the 
card  blank  or  merely  write  “sold  out”  on  it,  but  be 
sure  and  mail  it  back  immediately.  No  signature  is 
needed  on  this  card. 

No  stocks  report  is  requested  from  those  who  re¬ 
ported  no  pack  nor  from  those  whose  report  of  stocks 
has  already  been  received.  This  will  explain  why  in 
some  instances  no  card  is  enclosed. 

CARLOS  CAMPBELL. 

1934  PACK  GREEN  LIMA  BEANS 


24/300 

State 

48/lE 

24/2 

or  303 

6/10 

Delaware  . 

.  17,940 

297,156 

273 

34,182 

Maryland  . 

.  6,005 

164,299 

15,644 

Penna.  and  N.  J . 

29,147 

793 

Ohio  . 

381 

28,965 

1,235 

Michigan  . 

417 

179,681 

6,126 

Wisconsin  . 

415 

12,814 

505 

Other  States  . 

.  13,352 

278,533 

837 

33,727 

TOTAL  . 

.  38,510 

990,595 

1,110 

92,212 

Actual 

Standard 

Misc.  Cases 

Cases 

Delaware  . 

8,150  357,701 

369,862 

Maryland  . 

.  185,948 

191,356 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 

29,940 

30,190 

Ohio  . 

30,581 

31,000 

Michigan  . 

.  186,224 

188,187 

Wisconsin  . 

13,734 

13,926 

Other  States  . 

.  326,449 

338,015 

TOTAL . 

8,150  1,130,577 

1,162,536 

SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OfFice 

"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 
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The  Canning  Trade 
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The  Pea  Aphid  in  Wisconsin  from 

1932  to  1934  'J 

by  Francis  E.  Carrol  * 

Assistant  Field  Aid  Bureau  of  Entomolosy  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  Department  of  Asriculture 


The  pea  aphid  has  presented  an  unusual  problem 
in  Wisconsin  in  the  last  four  years,  as  aphid  infes¬ 
tations,  combined  with  weather  conditions  that 
were  unfavorable  for  pea  growing,  have  resulted  in 
low  yields  of  canning  peas.  In  1931  the  average  yield 
fell  below  76  cases  of  canned  peas  per  acre  for  the  first 
time  since  1922.  For  the  14-year  period  1917  to  1930, 
inclusive,  the  average  yield  per  year  was  86  cases  per 
acre,  whereas  for  the  four  years  1931-1934  the  yields 
averaged  46,  39^^,  49  and  44V2  (estimated)  cases  per 
acre.  'The  average  yields  for  the  United  States  for  the 
same  four  years  were  55,  51,  53  and  49  (estimated) 
cases  per  acre.* 

Aphid  damage  and  the  damage  from  adverse  weather 
conditions  have  been  so  closely  related  that  it  has  been 
dillicult  to  segregate  the  two  factors  and  to  attribute  to 
each  its  proper  value.  In  order  to  be  able  to  evaluate 
the  damage  done  by  the  insect,  the  Bureau  of  Entom¬ 
ology  undertook  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  pea¬ 
growing  areas  in  Wisconsin.  Each  year  in  the  last 
three  years,  usually  late  in  August  when  the  canning 
season  was  over,  visits  were  made  to  canning  factories 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  canners  were  consulted 
with  regard  to  aphid  infestations  in  their  territory. 
During  the  three  years  a  total  of  110  visits  were  made 
to  67  factories,  and  considerable  information  was 
obtained  as  to  cultural  practices,  weather  conditions 
and  yields,  as  related  to  aphid  infestations.  During 
the  same  period  observations  were  made  on  experi¬ 
mental  plots  at  Madison,  and  the  results  were  cor¬ 
related  with  the  information  gathered  from  the  inter¬ 
views  with  canners.  This  paper  presents  a  summary 
of  this  investigation. 

It  may  make  the  situation  clearer  if  we  first  review 
the  life  cycle  of  the  pea  aphid.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
usually  beginning  the  last  of  September  and  continuing 
through  October  when  the  average  temperature 
ranges  from  48  to  50  degrees  F.,  males  and  egg-laying 
females  appear  on  alfalfa.  These  females,  after  being 
fertilized,  lay  eggs  on  the  alfalfa  leaves  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  eggs  remain  dormant  through  the 
winter.  In  the  spring,  usually  the  first  part  of  April 
in  Southern  Wisconsin,  after  the  alfalfa  has  begun  to 
grow,  the  aphids  hatch  from  the  eggs.  These  aphids 
are  called  the  “stem  mothers”  and  are  wingless.  The 
stem  mothers  give  birth  to  living  young,  which  com¬ 
prise  the  first-generation  aphids.  These  mature  and 

*  These  fijfures  are  based  on  the  yield  of  green  shelled  peas  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


give  birth  to  a  second  generation.  Usually  at  least  two 
generations  are  produced  on  afalfa  before  any  appre¬ 
ciable  percentage  of  winged  aphids  appear.  By  this 
time,  the  peas  are  well  up.  The  winged  aphids  migrate 
to  peas  and  give  birth  to  wingless  young.  Reproduc¬ 
tion  continues  on  peas  at  a  rapid  rate  throughout  the 
season.  The  infestation  upon  alfalfa,  after  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  peas,  remains  very  low  all  summer,  but  begins 
to  increase  early  in  the  fall.  At  this  time  the  sexual 
forms  develop.  These  are  born  from  the  same  type  of 
mothers  but  are  present  all  summer  on  peas  and 
alfalfa. 

Conditions  in  1932 

In  1932  visits  were  made  to  29  canning  factories 
in  Wisconsin,  and  all  the  canners  reported  severe  in¬ 
festations  by  the  pea  aphid.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  State  the  heaviest  infestation  was  reported  on 
early  planted  peas.  These  plantings  were  begun  about 
May  1  and  continued  until  May  15.  The  later  plant¬ 
ings  seemed  to  escape  this  heavy  infestation.  There¬ 
fore,  it  appeared  that  in  this  area  the  period  of  plant¬ 
ing  rather  definitely  determined  the  extent  of  infes¬ 
tation.  In  Southern  and  Eastern  Wisconsin  some  very 
early  plantings,  although  infested  by  the  general  flight, 
were  able  to  mature  without  severe  aphid  damage. 
The  main  crop  of  the  sweet  varieties,  however,  were 
generally  infested.  A  few  of  the  plantings  made  after 
May  15  were  less  heavily  infested  than  the  main 
plantings. 

This  information  correlates  closely  with  conditions 
at  Madison.  First  of  all,  there  was  a  maximum  egg 
hatch  the  first  of  April.  In  general,  the  months  of 
April  and  May  were  very  favorable  for  aphid  develop¬ 
ment.  Winged  aphids  developed  in  alfalfa  in  abund¬ 
ance  early  in  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month 
there  was  a  heavy  migration  to  peas.  From  observa¬ 
tions  on  pea-aphid  flights  in  the  Madison  area  and 
also  from  information  gathered  throughout  the  State, 
it  is  believed  that  aphid  flights  are  general  over  large 
areas,  even  over  pea-growing  sections  in  which  little 
alfalfa  or  clover  is  grown.  If  this  is  true,  the  heavy 
flight  from  alfalfa  to  peas  was  probably  general 
throughout  the  State;  consequently,  the  early  planted 
peas,  which  were  up  before  the  middle  of  May,  were 
subjected  to  this  migration  and  became  heavily  in¬ 
fested.  Later  plantings  were  not  sufficiently  through 
the  ground  before  the  termination  of  this  flight  to  be 
infested. 
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It  was  the  general  opinion  of  canners  in  1932  that 
the  aphids  caused  greater  damage  to  peas  than  did 
adverse  weather  conditions.  A  poor  yield  was  general 
for  the  State.  Several  canners  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  except  for  the  aphid,  they  would  have  harvested 
bumper  crops.  A  few  areas  that  had  sufficient  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  growing  season  to  produce  a  normal 
crop  of  peas  had  only  a  partial  crop  on  account  of  the 
aphid. 

The  situation  in  1932,  then,  was  that  the  early  and 
main  plantings  were  much  more  heavily  infested  than 
the  late  plantings,  and  the  poor  yields  appeared  to  be 
due  to  the  aphid  rather  than  to  the  drought. 

Conditions  in  1933 

IN  1933,  thirty-six  pea-canning  factories  were 
visited.  All  the  canners  in  this  group  reported  that 
aphids  had  been  present.  In  general,  however,  they 
stated  that  aphids  were  not  plentiful  until  the  peas 
were  well  in  pod. 

A  similar  late  infestation  was  observed  at  Madison. 
The  egg  hatch  in  April  was  poor  and  occurred  two 
weeks  later  than  in  1932.  The  infestation  in  alfalfa 
was  light,  and  consequently  there  was  a  small  flight 
of  winged  aphids  to  peas.  On  June  first  the  indica¬ 
tions  pointed  toward  a  very  light  infestation  in  peas. 
The  favorable  weather  in  June  and  early  in  July,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  the  aphid  numbers  up  to  economic  im¬ 
portance  by  the  middle  of  July. 

The  canners  reporting  the  heaviest  infestations  were 
located  in  the  east-central  part  of  the  State.  A  few  of 


these  canners  attributed  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of 
their  losses  to  aphids. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  the  opinion  that  the 
adverse  weather  conditions  throughout  the  season, 
especially  at  planting  time,  played  the  major  role  in 
reducing  the  yield.  The  May  rains  hindered  germi¬ 
nation  and  stimulated  a  heavy  growth  of  weeds.  The 
heat  of  June  was  excessive  and  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
rain.  The  aphids,  although  increasing  to  fairly  large 
numbers  late  in  the  season,  were  considered  as  benig 
only  a  minor  factor  in  the  poor  yield  of  peas. 

The  poor  stand  of  peas  so  generally  experienced 
throughout  the  State  was  also  evidenced  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  plots  near  Madison.  Peas  were  planted  in  these 
plots  from  April  27  to  May  25.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  difference  between  the  yields  of  peas  planted  just 
before  and  just  after  the  rain  storms  which  occurred 
in  May.  For  example,  one  field  of  four  acres  was 
planted  on  two  different  dates.  Three  acres  of  this 
field  were  planted  previous  to  a  heavy  rain,  and  three 
days  later,  after  the  soil  had  been  reworked,  the  fourth 
acre  was  planted.  The  three  acres  planted  before  the 
rain  yielded  a  gross  return  to  the  canner  of  $12.54 
per  acre,  whereas  the  fourth  acre  yielded  a  gross  return 
of  $37.87. 

Inasmuch  as  May  was  one  of  the  wettest  Mays  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
poor  yields  of  peas  were  due  to  excessive  rains  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  as  much  as  to  other  factors. 

According  to  canners,  the  best  yields  were  obtained 
in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  in 
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areas  northeast  and  southwest  of  Lake  Winnebago. 
These  areas  had  a  more  moderate  rainfall  in  May  than 
did  any  of  the  other  areas.  One  very  definite  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  situation  was  found  in  Eastern  Wis¬ 
consin  between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Lake  Michigan. 
The  northern  part  of  this  area  had  a  moderate  rain¬ 
fall  in  May,  while  the  southern  part  had  an  excessive 
rainfall.  Other  conditions  apparently  were  equal. 
The  northern  area  outyielded  the  southern  area  by 
about  2  to  1. 

The  characteristics  of  1933  were  poor  stands  of 
peas  in  most  sections  resulting  from  excessive  rains 
in  May,  followed  by  drought  and  excessive  heat  in 
June  and  a  late-maturing  aphid  infestation  which  was 
not  serious  over  the  major  portion  of  the  State. 

Conditions  in  1934 

In  1934  a  total  of  45  canning  factories  was  visited. 
According  to  information  obtained  from  canners,  the 
aphid  infestation  for  the  State  was  spotty  in  individual 
fields  and  in  different  canning  areas,  including  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Madison.  The  very  poor  and  late  egg 
hatch  in  the  middle  of  April  gave  indication  of  a  light 
infestation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  heavy 
flights  of  winged  aphids  from  states  to  the  south  and 
southwest  were  borne  in  on  constant,  gentle,  southerly 
winds,  and  caused  a  heavy  infestation  in  fields  of 
alfalfa  before  the  aphids  hatching  from  over-wintered 
eggs  had  reached  maturity.  This  was  the  heaviest  in¬ 
coming  spring  flight  of  pea  aphids  that  had  occurred 
in  ten  years. 

The  first  peas  to  come  up  in  May  became  infested 
with  this  general  influx  of  aphids.  A  few  of  these 
aphids  were  deposited  in  one  part  of  a  field  and  a  few 
in  another.  Infestations  developing  from  these  aphids 
were  at  first  confined  to  small  portions  of  the  field, 
the  rest  of  the  field  being  comparatively  free.  This 
spotty  infestation  apparently  occurred  over  large  pea¬ 
growing  areas  as  well  as  in  individual  fields,  because 
some  sections  experienced  heavy  infestations  while 
others  only  a  few  miles  distant  were  practically  free 
from  aphids.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  due  either 
to  sudden  shifts  in  the  wind,  which  deposited  aphids  in 
some  sections  and  not  in  others,  or  to  a  scarcity  of  food 
at  the  time  of  flight,  which  caused  the  aphids  to 
migrate  again. 

In  the  experiments  near  Madison  it  was  found  that 
the  four-day  heat  wave  beginning  May  29,  in  which 
the  temperature  exceeded  100  degrees  F.  in  the  shade 
each  day,  reduced  the  aphid  infestation  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  did  not  again  become  important  until 
the  latter  part  of  June,  when  another  heat  wave 
occurred  which  had  a  similar  effect. 

Reports  from  several  canners  showed  that  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  in  Southern  Wisconsin  and  in  the 
major  portion  of  Central  Wisconsin. 

In  the  nothern  and  western  pea-growing  sections, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aphid  was  not  generally  reported 
as  present  in  damaging  numbers  until  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  about  a  week  before  harvest,  which  gave  too  short 
a  period  for  serious  damage  to  the  crop.  In  the  Cum¬ 
berland  area  in  Northwestern  Wisconsin,  however. 
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five  factories  reported  a  moderate  infestation  through¬ 
out  the  season. 

In  Eastern  Wisconsin,  along  the  Lake  Michigan 
shore  and  Green  Bay  various  conditions  were  reported. 
One  canner  reported  a  moderate  infestation  through¬ 
out  the  season,  two  canners  stated  that  high  tempera¬ 
tures  had  cut  down  a  heavy  infestation  early  in  the 
season,  and  others  reported  that  the  aphid  did  not 
appear  in  injurious  numbers  until  just  before  harvest. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  the  weather  conditions  in 
this  area  varied  considerably  in  different  localities  and 
that  temperatures  in  general  were  not  sufficiently  high 
or  the  high  temperatures  were  not  of  sufficient  dura¬ 
tion  to  be  detrimental  to  the  aphids,  as  was  true 
farther  south. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  among  canners  that  the 
greatest  loss  in  yield  of  peas  during  1934  was  due  to 
drought  and  excessive  heat  rather  than  to  aphids. 
Drought,  especially  at  planting  time,  caused  consider¬ 
able  loss.  One  factory  in  the  Southern  Lake  Winne¬ 
bago  area  delayed  planting  about  a  week  until  soil- 
moisture  conditions  became  more  suitable,  and  conse¬ 
quently  produced  nearly  twice  as  many  cases  of  canned 
peas  per  acre  as  neighboring  factories  which  planted 
during  the  early  dry  period. 

A  three-day  period  of  excessive  heat  the  last  of 
June  was  a  factor  in  reducing  the  yield  of  peas  in  the 
central  and  southern  sections  of  Wisconsin.  Another 
period  of  even  greater  heat  after  the  middle  of  July, 
which  lasted  six  days,  reduced  yields  of  peas  yet  un¬ 
harvested  in  the  central  and  northern  sections. 

The  actual  loss  due  to  aphids  is  rather  difficult  to 
istimate  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  infesta¬ 
tion  and  the  combination  of  important  adverse  grow¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  greatest  losses  from  drought,  heat 
and  aphids  combined  were  in  the  southern  and  western 
sections. 

The  estimated  yields,  based  upon  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  canners,  were  highest  in  the  sections  that 
had  the  most  rainfall.  In  Southern  Wisconsin,  with 
only  a  five-inch  rainfall  for  April,  May  and  June,  the 
average  yield  ranged  from  20  to  30  cases  of  canned 
peas  per  acre.  In  Western  Wisconsin,  with  a  rainfall 
of  from  five  to  nine  inches,  the  average  yield  ranged 
from  40  to  50  cases  per  acre.  In  Central  and  Central 
Eastern  Wisconsin,  where  the  rainfall  for  this  period 
ranged  from  8  to  11  inches,  the  yield  ranged  from  70 
to  115  cases  per  acre. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  there  were 
considerable  losses  due  to  frosts.  In  a  portion  of  this 
section  there  was  a  killing  frost  each  month  of  the 
growing  season.  The  frost  did  the  most  damage  to 
the  early  crop  of  Alaska  varieties.  The  early  peas  that 
were  frosted  usually  stooled  out  and  produced  a  small 
crop  of  25  to  30  cases  of  canned  peas  to  the  acre. 

The  pea-aphid  situation  in  1934  was  characterized 
by  a  very  spotty  infestation  both  in  individual  fields 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  with  a  minimum 
damage  until  late  in  the  season.  The  greater  damage 
resulted  from  the  general  drought,  especially  at  plant¬ 


ing  time,  and  from  excessive  heat,  and  in  Northern 
Wisconsin  frosts  were  responsible  for  considerable 
losses. 

Summary 

According  to  the  information  obtained  from  canners, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  pea  aphid  has  been  present  in 
every  important  pea-growing  section  of  Wisconsin 
during  the  last  three  years. 

In  1932  severe  aphid  infestations  were  general 
throughout  the  State  and  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  poor  yields.  Even  though  it  was  the  second  year 
of  general  drought  in  the  State,  the  poor  yield  of  peas 
was  not  considered  to  be  due  to  drought  as  much  as  to 
the  aphid. 

In  1933  there  was  a  late-maturing  aphid  infestation, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  State  was  a  minor 
factor  in  the  poor  yields.  The  rainy  season  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  followed  by  drought  and  excessive  heat  in 
June,  was  more  directly  responsible  for  the  poor  yields 
than  was  the  aphid. 

In  1934  a  heavy  migration  from  the  South  early  in 
the  season  threatened  a  severe  aphid  infestation. 
Three  periods  of  extremely  high  temperature,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  the  infestation  from  becoming  of  serious 
importance.  The  general  drought,  accompanied  by 
periods  of  extremely  high  temperatures,  caused  more 
damage  than  the  aphids.  Frosts  were  also  responsible 
for  considerable  losses  in  yield  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunxty  your  time  is  lost,  together  wxth  money.  Rates  upon  applicatwn. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— One Chisholm-Ryder  Junior  Bean  Grader, 
excellent  condition. 

Chas.  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  line  of  practically  new  pea  and 
tomato  machinery;  will  sell  as  a  whole  or  in  part. 
Address  Box  A-1998  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 0  &  J  Crowner,  made  by  the  0  &  J 
Machine  Company,  10  plungers  for  8  and  14  oz. 
bottles. 

Gould  Pump,  400  gallon  minimum,  made  by  the  Gould 
Manufacturing  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N,  J. 

FOR  SALE — Four  No.  B  Special  Reeves  Variables  for 
operating  two  Viners.  First  Class  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2003  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Monitor  Lima  Bean  Graders  which 
could  be  used  for  grading  peas  also.  Slightly  used, 
guaranteed  in  first  class  condition.  Bargain. 

Address  Box  A-2006  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  for  packing  peas,  beans,  corn 
and  tomatoes,  unlimited  capacity.  Located  in  town 
of  2,000  population,  in  large  farming  section  on 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Three  boilers,  engines, 
retorts,  etc.,  artesian  well,  generator.  Also  water 
and  electric  power  from  town;  shanties  for  help. 
Railroad  siding  at  both  packing  house  and  warehouse 
with  storage  capacity  one  hundred  thousand  cases. 
Address  Box  A-1999  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  suitable  for  tomatoes 
and  beans.  Will  assist  buyer  to  finance. 

Littlestown  National  Bank,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  one-line  Corn  Plant.  Located 
in  good  farming  section.  Pea  and  bean  acreage 
easily  obtainable  if  desired.  Good  buildings  and 
water  supply.  If  not  sold  as  a  unit  within  reasonable 
time,  will  dismantle  and  sell  equipment. 

Oneida  County  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Verona,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— 3  large  size  Horizontal  Retorts,  including 
trucks  and  trays. 

1  No.  2i  hand  operated  Knapp  Boxer. 

Red  Creek  Canning  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Help  Wanted 


SALESMAN  WANTED — Good  commission  offer.  We 
make  beautiful  private  brand  labels  for  customers 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  also  manufacture 
a  wonderful  assortment  of  stock  labels. 

Address  Box  B-1996  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 

WANTED -Processor  for  meat  -  beef,  pork,  chicken,  etc., -fac¬ 
tory.  A  man  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  business.  Give  reference,  and  state  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1997  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  For  sales  work,  by  established  and  nationally  known 
firm,  a  competent  and  experienced  preserver  schooled  in  actual 
production  of  entire  jelly  and  preserve  line.  He  must  be  capable 
of  efficiently  demonstrating  their  products  to  preservers  and 
able  to  properly  assist  them  in  their  various  problems.  Please 
give  details  as  to  age,  experience,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter, 
all  of  which  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1995  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Manager-Superintendent.  Chance  for  party  with 

some  capital  to  buy  into  an  established  business  canning  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes. 

Address  Box  B-2004  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  who  is  very  familiar 
with  the  full  operation  of  packing  Beef  and  Pork.  Looking  for 
position  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2001  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  practical  chemist-canning  technologist. 
Reorganization  and  change  of  program  leaves  advertiser  free 
about  February  to  October.  Wants  permanent  fill-in  employ¬ 
ment.  Long  experience  in  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  baby 
foods,  tomato  products,  other  specialties.  Excellent  reference 
from  present  and  former  employers.  Eight  years  in  present 
connection. 

Address  Box  B-2002  care  qf  The  Canning  Trade. 

'position  WANTED— By  man  at  present  employed  in  sales  and 

'  production  for  a  firm  making  300%  increase  in  business  during 
the  depression.  Familiar  with  both  jobbing  and  chain  store 
trade,  also  contact  man  with  brokers.  Can  furnish  best  of  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-2005  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Let  us  help  you  solve  your  belt  problems  by  using  our  belt  which 
is  entirely  sanitary  and  one  of  the  most  durable  and  inexpensive 
belts  on  the  market. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width  with  an  esptecially  strong  edge. 

Manufactured  by 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Year  Opens  Up  Promisingly — Let  Every  Conner  Be  on  His 
Guard  in  Selling  Futures — ^The  Buyers  Should  Understand,  also. 

TARTING  WELL — In  the  closing  days  of  the  old 
year  buying  began  showing  evidence  of  revival. 
“Business  is  increasing  nicely”  says  one  broker; 
“Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  was  more  activity  in 
the  tomato  market  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  old 
year,  than  there  was  since  the  middle  of  October,” 
wrote  another  broker  on  January  2nd.  Nearly  every 
large  canned  foods  handling  section  reports  inquiry  on 
the  increase.  It’s  beginning  to  roll. 

This  past  week,  with  the  interruption  of  New  Years, 
was  possibly  more  broken  up  than  the  previous  week; 
everybody  seemed  to  go  in  heavily  for  a  real  New 
Year’s  celebration.  So,  much  business  in  actual  can¬ 
ned  foods  buying  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  And  so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  our  market  prices  remain  un¬ 
changed.  But  nowhere  is  there  any  weakness,  but 
everywhere  confidence  and  strength.  From  now  on 
prices  will  be  on  the  up  and  up  as  far  as  spot  goods 
are  concerned,  for  the  supplies  left  on  hand  are  too 
small  for  the  best  interest  of  the  market.  Read  the 
detailed  reports  of  other  markets;  consult  the  market 
page,  and  you  will  have  all  that  can  be  given  at  this 
time. 

FUTURES — Of  far  greater  importance,  right  now, 
is  this  matter  of  selling  futures.  The  market  pretends 
a  great  apathy  towards  futures,  under  the  guise  that 
the  packs  will  be  very  large  ill  ’35  and  prices,  accord¬ 
ingly,  very  low.  But  that  is  just  one  of  the  things 
which  the  canners  must  guard  against:  they  will  find 
these  unwilling  (?)  buyers  very  ready  to  take  contracts 
at  any  price  just  a  little  lower  than  the  ruling  ones. 

For  the  sake  of  the  canners,  who  will  be  subjected 
to  their  hardest  ordeal  at  the  Chicago  Convention  when 
they  must  face  the  combined  barrage  of  competing  can¬ 
ners,  hungry  brokers,  and  alert  buyers ;  and  that  these 
buyers  may  know  that  when  the  canners  claim  that 
their  costs  compel  higher  figures  than  they  formerly 
placed  on  futures,  that  they  are  merely  stating  the 
truth,  let  us  quote  from  an  unquestionable  authority, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Code  Authority  for  the  Canning 
Industry.  In  a  recent  report,  under  (6)  Increased 
Labor  Costs,  it  says: 

“In  addition,  statistics  just  collected  from  42 
representative  canneries  give  comparative  figures 
for  1932  and  1934  on  production,  employment  and 


wages.  A  summary  shows  the  following  for  the 
42  canneries  for  the  two  weeks’  period : 

1932  1934  Increase 

Production  (cases)  ..1,461,413  1,836,753  25.6% 
Number  of  employes  12,037  16,471  36.8% 

Wages  paid  . $252,022.45  $445,811.34  76.8% 

From  the  figures  for  these  42  plants,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  can  be  shown: 

1932  1934  Change 

Cases  per  employe . 121.4  111.5  — 9% 

Labor  cost  per  case 17  cents  24  cents  +41% 

Wages  per  employe .  20.94  27.07  +29%” 

The  canner  who  figures  that  he  will  get  by,  this  com¬ 
ing  season,  on  lower  costs  will  badly  fool  himself.  He 
has  been  assured  that  costs  will  not  be  less,  and  there 
are  probabilities  that  the  costs  will  be  heavier,  for 
labor  having  gotten  a  good  taste  of  it  wants  more.  If 
all  canners  prove  to  be  as  busy  as  the  buyers  now  pic¬ 
ture  them  in  the  1935  canning  season,  they  most  cer¬ 
tainly  will  pay  more  for  labor,  or  go  without  it.  In 
other  words  if  the  canners  get  up  the  big  packs  talked 
about  they  will  pay  heavily  in  increased  labor  costs; 
and  if  the  packs  are  not  as  large  as  predicted,  then 
prices  on  the  goods  will  naturally  go  much  higher. 
And  Mr.  Future  Buyer,  remember  one  other  certainty : 
if  any  canner  contracts  his  expected  output  at  prices 
which  do  not  take  fully  into  consideration  these  labor 
and  other  increased  costs,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
the  bankers  will  not  support  him,  nor  will  the  supply 
men,  neither  of  whom  will  go  deliberately  into  such 
losses.  So  even  if  you  think  you  have  the  goods  well 
bought  (at  low  prices)  you  may  never  get  them.  Le¬ 
gitimately  there  can  be  no  low  priced  canned  foods 
futures  this  year!  Not  on  any  product  from  any  sec¬ 
tion! 

What  prices  should  be  asked?  That  is  a  hard  ques¬ 
tion  to  answer,  and  we  do  not  want  to  “open”  the  fu¬ 
ture  market ;  but  if  you  will  figure  past  opening  prices 
as  being  at  cost,  at  those  times,  and  then  add  33%  per 
cent  to  those  figures,  you  may  again  have  just  about 
cost,  as  it  now  looks  for  1935  packs.  For  instance  2’s 
tomatoes  formerly  sold  at  60c,  as  futures,  would  be¬ 
come  80c  now.  That  represents,  now  as  it  did  then, 
the  lowest  prices  in  low-priced  sections,  such  as  the 
Ozarks  and  Virginia,  and  even  those  canners  may  join 
the  howl  this  will  raise,  that  2’s  tomatoes  cannot  be 
sold  at  80c  and  leave  any  profit.  You  most  certainly 
cannot  sell  full  standard  tomatoes,  as  you  most  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  forced  to  label  them  next  season,  at  80c. 
It  will  take  90c  in  any  section  to  pack  full  standard  2’s 
tomatoes  and  not  have  them  seized  for  relabeling  (as 
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sub-standards  or  with  the  McNary-Mapes  legend). 
There  were  packers  who  told  us  that  it  cost  them  90c 
for  their  2’s  this  past  season,  on  account  of  the  hand¬ 
ling  necessary  to  get  out  the  quality. 

Well,  there’s  your  problem,  and  you  packers  of  corn 
and  peas  and  whatnot  can  figure  your  prices  on  the 
same  basis,  and  see  where  you  come  out.  Certainly  no 
canner  can  safely  figure  any  smaller  advance  than  this 
and  expect  to  break  even.  There  was  a  41  per  cent 
increase  in  labor  costs  in  1934  over  1932,  plus  nearly 
10  per  cent  reduction  in  output  per  person  making  50 
per  cent  difference.  So  the  mark-up  should  be  50  per 
cent  instead  of  33V3  per  cent;  but  we  know  the  can- 
ners  just  love  the  buyers  so  that  they  must  give  them 
something,  so  we  made  it  331/3  per  cent,  and  for  no 
other  reason. 

We  certainly  do  not  have  to  warn  canner s  not  to  sell 
themselves  into  bondage  again  on  too  low  priced  fu¬ 
tures,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  two  years.  And 
that  is  all  we  are  aiming  at. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Inquiries  Beginning — Short  Stocks  Insure  Good  Market  Condi¬ 
tions — Chains  Want  Corn — Buyer  Resistance  on  Peas — Shrimp 
Demand  Keeping  Stocks  Low — Shorter  Packs  of 
Florida  Fruit  juices. 

New  York,  January  3,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — With  distributors  cleaning  up 
the  odds  and  ends  of  their  annual  stock-taking 
activities,  the  stage  is  clearing  for  a  resumption 
of  trading  in  the  wholesale  market,  and  inquiries  are 
becoming  somewhat  more  frequent,  although  actual 
business  is  still  at  a  minimum,  with  the  trade  awaiting 
the  meetings  in  Chicago  for  the  closing  of  much  of  the 
business  which  is  now  “on  the  fire.”  There  were  no 
price  changes  reported  during  the  week. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Unsold  stocks  in  canners’  hands 
are  not  large  on  any  line  of  canned  food,  and  with  dis¬ 
tributors  known  to  be  in  need  of  replacements  on  many 
lines,  it  is  not  expected  that  packers  will  be  disposed 
to  shade  their  prices  in  order  to  stimulate  sales.  The 
situation  at  the  moment  points  to  steady  to  firm  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  or  at  least  until  some 
definite  indication  of  probable  1935  pack  totals  affects 
the  price  structure. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packers  go  into  the  new 
year  with  the  statistical  position  of  their  market  better 
than  for  some  years  past,  and  with  the  menace  of 
forced  year-end  sales  at  an  end,  the  market  is  all  set 
for  the  usual  spring  business.  Packers  are  holding  all 
sizes  at  former  price  levels,  and  in  many  instances  the 
better  known  packers  are  asking  over  the  general  go¬ 
ing  level  for  their  brands.  The  market  in  California 
likewise  holds  in  firm  position  on  both  standards  in 
puree  and  solid  packs. 

CORN — Chain  store  buyers  are  showing  some  inter¬ 
est  in  standards,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  good  volume 


of  business  for  cannery  shipment  will  be  closed  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  Standards  can  still  be  bought 
for  shipment  at  prices  that  make  No.  2’s  a  featured 
seller  at  retail.  Fancy  grades,  however,  are  showing 
more  strength,  and  relatively  little  interest  is  shown  in 
offerings,  with  $1.25  per  dozen  the  inside  asking  price. 

PEAS  —  Some  buying  resistance  has  developed  on 
peas,  not  only  because  of  the  higher  prices  now  pre¬ 
vailing,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  quality  of  well- 
known  brands  is  not  up  to  that  of  recent  years,  due 
to  drouth  damage  to  the  growing  crops  in  1934.  As  a 
result  of  this  situation,  distributors  are  not  inclined  to 
add  to  their  inventories,  and  prices  remain  unchanged. 
It  is  expected  that  some  definite  line  on  the  futures 
situation  will  develop  at  the  Chicago  meetings. 

SALMON  —  With  the  possibility  of  heavy  Federal 
relief  buying  removed,  the  salmon  market  is  getting 
down  to  bed-rock,  and  distributors  are  now  in  position 
to  figure  on  the  probable  trend  of  price  and  demand 
before  1935  packs  come  on  the  market.  Fancy  reds 
and  Chinooks  are  strong,  pinks  and  chums  not  so  firm. 
Some  disturbance  has  recently  developed  in  the  salmon 
situation  in  connection  with  reports  of  split  brokerage, 
and  some  interesting  developments  in  connection  with 
this  situation  may  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

SHRIMP — While  the  pack  is  running  ahead  of  last 
season’s,  canners  report  that  they  have  been  experi¬ 
encing  a  good  demand  for  all  sizes,  and  unsold  stocks 
at  the  canneries  are  not  large,  with  the  price  structure 
holding  firm  at  former  levels. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Recent  frost  damage  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  of  Florida  grapefruit  was  fully  as  extensive 
as  had  been  feared  earlier  in  the  season,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  heavy  pack  had  been  assured  at  low 
prices,  with  surplus  crop  to  be  taken  off  the  market  by 
the  government,  prices  on  new  packs  have  not  been 
advanced  by  the  canners.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
due  to  the  heavy  damage  to  oranges  and  tangerines, 
the  pack  of  mixed  citrus  and  citrus  juices  may  be  cut 
considerably. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Demand  for  Hawaiian  pineapple, 
both  crushed  and  sliced,  has  shown  some  improvement 
since  the  turn  of  the  year,  even  in  the  current  quiet 
holiday  market,  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  has 
been  booked  for  shipment  from  the  Coast.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  pineapple  will  experience  one  of  its  best 
years  during  1935,  due  to  the  relatively  low  prices 
prevailing.  Pineapple  juice,  in  both  table  sizes  and 
lO’s,  is  meeting  with  a  sensational  demand,  backed  up 
by  the  extensive  advertising  and  merchandising  drive 
staged  by  the  Island  canners,  and  this  product  is  now 
become  standard  with  distributors  all  over  the  country. 

PEACHES — Cling  peaches  have  been  moving  into 
consumption  in  good  volume,  and  buyers  are  expected 
back  into  the  market  for  replacement  supplies  for  coast 
shipment.  Standard  2i/4s  are  posted  at  an  inside  price 
of  $1.55,  with  choice  held  at  $1.65,  and  fancy  at  $1.80, 
all  F.  O.  B.  California  canners  or  common  shipping 
point.  Favored  brands  are  about  10  cents  per  dozen 
higher,  on  the  average. 

PEARS— Holdings  of  fancy  pears  in  first  hands  are 
reported  to  be  light,  with  the  market  firm  at  $2.10  to 
$2.30  per  dozen,  the  extremely  wide  price  range  repre- 
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senting  the  divergent  price  views  of  canners.  The 
market  for  choice  on  the  coast  ranges  $1.85  to  $2.05. 
Spot  demand  for  pears  has  been  retarded  somewhat 
by  the  high  price  levels,  it  is  understood. 

CONVENTION  PLANS — There  will  be  a  general 
exodus  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  local  canned  foods 
trade  on  January  11  and  12  as  the  delegates  to  the  big 
Chicago  conventions  leave  for  the  Windy  City.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  special  parties  are  going  via  the  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  vanguard  leaving  January  12  on  the  “Food 
Industries  Special,”  over  the  New  York  Central.  The 
trade  is  receiving  a  virtual  deluge  of  notices  announc¬ 
ing  special  “convention  headquarters”  of  various  trade 
factors  at  the  Stevens,  Congress,  Blackstone,  and  other 
Chicago  hotels. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade" 

The  Big  Canners  Convention— General  Market  Conditions  Are 
Good — ^Tomatoes  Expected  to  Add  Strength  in  1935 — Corn 
Running  Smoothly — Peas  Held  at  Firm  Prices — Sauer  Kraut 
Business  Better — Cherries  Are  Held  Firm  With  Broader  De¬ 
mand  Noted — Most  Grapefruit  Prices  Withdrawn  From  the 
Market — Spinach  is  Very  Quiet — ^Trade  Notes. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  3,  1935. 

HE  BIG  CONVENTION  —  Everyone  connected 
with  the  canned  food  “game”  in  Chicago  is  get¬ 
ting  all  set  for  the  meetings  under  the  big  tent — 
i.  e.  Hotel  Stevens.  Belated  requests  for  reservations 
come  pouring  in  but — the  Stevens  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
joining  hotels  like  the  Blackstone,  Congress,  etc.,  are 
already  booked  up.  It  promises  to  be  just  about  the 
biggest  and  best  convention  ever  held  by  the  canning 
industry  and  allied  interests. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  The  canned  food  market 
enters  the  New  Year  in  excellent  shape.  Unsold  stocks 
of  the  major  items  are  small.  Prices  are  firm  all  along 
the  line  and  confidence  rules. 

TOMATOES — Of  course,  everyone  is  talking  about 
the  preliminary  1934  statistics  and  that  the  smaller 
than  expected  pack  last  year  will  develop  added 
strength  to  the  remaining  spots,  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  In  Indiana  and  surrounding  states,  a  fair 
volume  of  business  was  booked  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  1934,  a  season  when  usually  little  or  no  busi¬ 
ness  passes.  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  cannot  be 
secured  in  Indiana  today  at  less  than  85c  F.  0.  B.  ship¬ 
ping  point  and  sales  have  been  made  on  that  basis. 
No.  21/^2  tins  are  held  from  $1.15  up.  No.  10  tins  are 
also  hard  to  find  at  less  than  $4.25. 

CORN — The  market  continues  on  its  even  course. 
Several  buyers  have  asked  the  question — “What  will 
future  corn  open  up  at?” — ^but  no  one  seems  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  intelligently. 

PEAS — Desultory  trading  only  has  prevailed.  Can¬ 
ners  hold  their  remaining  stocks  (which  as  the  trade 
know  are  limited)  at  firm  prices  with  $1.15  to  $1.20 


just  about  the  lowest  available  out  of  the  Badger  State 
for  any  old  kind  of  a  No.  2  tin  standard,  either  Alaskas 
or  sweets. 

SAUER  KRAUT — The  lower  prices  (compared  with 
those  named  earlier  in  the  fall)  that  have  ruled  the 
past  month  have  aided  materially  in  distribution.  No. 
21/^  fancy  sauer  kraut  is  available  at  80c  F.  0.  B.  mid¬ 
dle  western  cannery  points  with  some  packs  at  a  nickel 
off. 

CHERRIES — (Michigan  Red  Sour  Pitted.)  One  of 
the  large  national  chains  is  reported  to  have  purchased 
40,000  cases  No.  2  select  red  sour  pitted  cherries  in 
juice  out  of  northern  Michigan  during  the  past  week, 
paying  $1.10  F.  0.  B.  shipping  points.  No.  10  red  sour 
pitted  cherries  are  firmly  held  at  $4.75  F.  0.  B.  Michi¬ 
gan  cannery  with  a  wider  and  broader  demand  noted 
withm  the  last  few  days. 

GRAPEFRUIT — ^With  favorable  weather  prevailing 
in  Florida  since  the  big  freeze,  it  has  been  possible  to 
reclaim  a  lot  of  grapefruit  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost.  Still  the  damage  is  reported  to  be  even 
greater  than  originally  estimated  and  25  to  30  per  cent 
is  the  basis  of  the  grapefruit  crop  loss  with  some  even 
claiming  a  35  per  cent  loss.  Most  of  the  Florida  can¬ 
ners  have  withdrawn  from  the  market.  One  or  two 
have  quoted  $1.05  F.  0.  B.  Florida  cannery  for  No.  2 
fancy  grapefruit  segments.  Some  Texas  grapefruit 
and  grapefruit  juice  is  being  quoted  in  Chicago  but 
we  do  not  know  of  sales  having  been  effected. 

SPINACH — This  market  is  quiet  with  No.  21/2  fancy 
Pacific  Coast  spinach  having  been  offered  in  Chicago 
during  the  past  week  at  $1.00  F.  0.  B.  coast.  No.  10 
tins  they  claim  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  long  expected  and  an¬ 
ticipated  advance  occurred  today.  All  evaporators  ad¬ 
vanced  15c  per  case  making  the  Chicago  market  now 
$2.60  for  both  the  tall  and  small  size.  Well-founded 
reports  have  it  that  another  advance  is  in  the  offing. 

CHANGES — Rumors  have  been  afloat  for  the  past 
two  weeks  of  many  changes  among  the  local  jobbers 
and  brokerage  houses.  Only  two  of  note  have  come  to 
this  columnist’s  attention: 

1st — Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  the  dean  of  all  canned 
food  buyers,  Charles  E.  Wilcox,  has  retired  and  Mr. 
Ben  Klapper  becomes  the  chief  of  that  department  of 
that  well-known  wholesale  grocery  house.  Ben  as  he 
is  familiarily  called  has  been  receiving  the  felicitations 
from  his  many  friends. 

2nd — A  new  brokerage  firm  in  Sargent,  Mitchell  & 
Mathies.  Ernie  Sargent  is  known  to  many.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  prominent  broker  in  New  York  City, 
then  moved  to  the  coast  and  has  been  in  Chicago  only 
the  past  2  or  3  years.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  until  recently 
with  Lockett  &  Moore.  He  brings  to  the  new  company 
the  account  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company. 
The  latter  firm  sure  have  been  changing  brokers. 
They’ve  been  represented  by  four  different  firms  in 
recent  years.  When  are  the  Cosgroves  going  to  learn 
that  it  pays  to  stay  put  with  one  good  brokerage  firm. 
Mr.  Mathies  is  a  newcomer  in  the  brokerage  field  and 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  whiolesale  grocery 
firm  of  Jobst-Bethard  Company,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Factories  Idle — Gunning  Parties  Replace  Work — Oyster  Can¬ 
ning  Not  in  Full  Swing  Yet — Beans  and  Turnip 
Greens  Moving. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  3,  1935. 

SHRIMP — There  were  absolutely  no  shrimp  packed 
in  this  section  this  past  week.  Therefore  the  fac¬ 
tories  that  were  not  canning  oysters  had  to  remain 
idle  all  of  Christmas  week.  The  raw  headless  shrimp 
market  also  received  a  set-back,  because  there  were  not 
enough  shrimp  produced  to  supply  the  raw  dealers,  so 
somebody  went  shrimp  hungry. 

The  shrimp  caught  were  for  the  most  part  small  and 
medium,  but  they  sold  like  hot  cakes,  because  there 
were  no  larger  available. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  saying  that  goes  thus: 
“Where  there  is  hunger,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bum 
food.”  In  other  words,  when  things  are  plentiful,  we 
are  all  fussy  about  what  we  eat  and  buy,  but  when 
they  are  scarce,  we  are  not  so  choice  and  we  eat  and 
buy  things  we  would  not  think  of  doing  when  they, are 
plentiful. 

The  packers  more  or  less  expected  this  “let-up”  in 
production,  hence  some  of  them  planned  hunting  trips. 

The  jobbers  and  brokers  too  no  doubt  looked  for  a 
lull  in  business  and  they  too  planned  hunting  trips,  so 
wild  game  fared  badly,  maybe. 

Business  in  the  canning  game  is  more  or  less  at  a 
standstill  and  no  activities  are  expected  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  until  buying  and  production  get  back  to  nor¬ 
mal.  This  is  inventory  time,  which  always  interferes 
with  the  general  trend  of  business,  as  it  calls  for  sober 
thinking  and  many  are  not  yet  in  that  frame  of  mind, 
hence  have  to  take  things  easy  until  right. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
small ;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  medium,  and  $1.20  per  dozen 
for  large,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  continues  to  move  in 
low  gear  and  although  it  gets  quite  active  at  times,  yet 
the  full  force  of  oyster  dredgers  has  not  swung  into 
action  and  will  not  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  good  portion  of  the  oyster  boats  are 
still  engaged  in  catching  oysters  for  the  raw  market, 
which  pays  a  higher  price  for  the  bivalves,  but  also 
exacts  a  better  culled  oyster. 

As  the  demand  for  raw  oysters  grows  less,  more  of 
the  oyster  boats  quit  the  raw  market  and  go  dredging 
oysters  for  the  canneries. 

The  peak  of  the  raw  oyster  business  is  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  to  Christmas ;  therefore,  it  will  be  on  the  decline 
from  now  on,  so  the  canning  activities  will  increase  as 
the  raw  oyster  business  fades  out  of  the  picture. 

The  oysters  are  in  excellent  shape  now  and  as  the 
“northers”  have  freshened  the  waters  in  the  bay  and 
the  cold  weather  has  cooled  them,  the  change  of  the 


tide  does  not  hav^  as  much  effect  on  the  condition  of 
the  oysters  as  before  and  they  will  remain  in  good  con¬ 
dition  from  now  until  the  close  of  the  season,  unless 
something  extraordinary  happens. 

As  I  heard  over  the  radio  the  Tulane-Temple  foot¬ 
ball  game,  and  the  Alabama-Stanford  game,  I  can’t 
help  but  feel  that  this  Gulf  Coast  section  is  getting 
the  breaks  and  the  victory  of  these  two  teams  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of.  While  this  section  has  put  out 
two  of  the  best  football  teams  in  the  country,  yet  we 
feel  equally  proud  to  know  that  this  section  is  produc¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  oysters  that  have  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  before,  so  a  quality  pack  in  all  respects  is  the 
outcome. 

The  packers  report  a  good  volume  of  cove  oyster 
business  booked,  which  they  are  working  hard  to  get 
out  and  the  prospects  for  better  business  in  1935  looks 
encouraging  at  this  time. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  F.  0.  B.  fac¬ 
tory. 

VEGETABLES — Beans  and  turnip  greens  are  mov¬ 
ing  very  briskly  at  present,  which  makes  the  market 
bullish  and  an  advance  in  price  in  these  two  commodi¬ 
ties  would  not  surprise  me,  especially  turnip  greens. 

The  fall  bean  pack  added  its  grain  of  sand  to  the 
supply  of  canned  stringless  beans,  and  it  looks  like 
we  are  going  to  need  these  cases  of  beans  packed  more 
than  we  at  .first  thought  we  would. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2  and  $4  per  dozen  for  No.  10  and  the  price  of 
turnip  greens  is  85c  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.75  for 
No.  10,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Taxes  Hold  industry’s  Attention — Some  Sinclair  Theories  May 
Crop-Up — New  Price  Lists  Soon — Pears  Interesting — Solid 
Pack  Tomatoes  Firmer — Some  Cutting  in  Chum  Salmon  Prices 
— Fine  Quality  in  Sardines 

San  Francisco,  January  3,  1935. 

AXES — The  California  State  Legislature  will  be 
in  session  within  a  few  days  and  canners  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  developments 
that  may  affect  their  industry.  A  huge  deficit  has  been 
incurred  and  with  expenditures  steadily  keeping  ahead 
of  receipts  new  sources  of  revenue  are  being  sought. 
Among  the  measures  already  under  discussion  are  a 
manufacturers’  sales  tax,  a  State  income  tax,  a  pay¬ 
roll  tax,  unemployment  insurance  with  industry  foot¬ 
ing  the  entire  bill,  an  increased  retail  sales  tax,  and 
abolition  of  the  retail  sales  tax  and  the  return  of  the 
school  tax  to  property. 

Despite  the  rejection  of  Upton  Sinclair  and  his  Epic 
plan  at  the  November  election,  the  outstanding  feature 
of  this  plan,  “production  for  use,”  promises  to  crop  up 
in  the  Legislature  and  even  Governor  Merriam  has  ad- 
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mitted  the  possibility  of  adopting  the  plan  in  some 
modified  form.  In  line  with  this  the  State  Planning 
Commission  has  been  rushing  to  completion  a  survey 
of  land  and  plant  facilities  that  might  be  used  as  cogs 
in  a  relief  program. 

NEW  LISTS — New  lists  are  being  prepared  by  some 
of  the  leading  packers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  will 
undoubtedly  make  their  appearance  during  the  week. 
The  feeling  of  the  trade  is  that  few  changes  will  be 
made  in  prices  and  that  withdrawals  will  be  the  chief 
feature.  Where  price  changes  are  made  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  comparatively  small. 

PEARS — The  one  item  in  the  list  of  fruits  on  which 
there  is  any  uneasiness  is  Bartlett  pears.  While  a  fair 
volume  of  business  has  been  booked  on  this  fruit  it  has 
not  moved  off  as  freely  as  most  other  varieties  and 
many  canners  have  larger  stocks  on  hand  than  they 
care  to  see.  There  have  been  reports  of  late  of  sales 
of  pears  below  published  lists,  particularly  of  No.  10 
standards  at  a  reduction  of  25  cents  a  dozen,  and  if 
any  reductions  are  made  in  the  new  price  lists  soon  to 
make  their  appearance  some  of  these  may  be  found  on 
pears.  California  canners  agree  that  they  paid  too 
much  for  canning  stock  last  season  and  already  there 
is  talk  of  a  lower  scale  of  prices  for  the  1935  crop, 
unless  there  is  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions. 

TOMATOES — While  sales  have  been  limited  of  late, 
solid  pack  tomatoes  are  being  held  rather  more  firmly, 
especially  featured  brands.  Although  pack  figures,  to 
be  released  within  a  few  days,  will  undoubtedly  reveal 
the  fact  that  California  had  a  good  output,  solid  pack 
of  first  quality  is  in  light  supply. 

SALMON — Some  packing  interests  have  reduced 
prices  on  chum  salmon  to  90  cents  a  dozen  but  most 
of  the  business  being  done  seems  to  be  at  95  cents. 
The  lower  price  is  largely  on  off-grade  fish  or  on  lim¬ 
ited  lots  for  immediate  shipment  with  cash  laid  on  the 
line.  Alaska  Red  salmon  is  quite  firm  at  $1.70  and 
$1.75,  although  some  sales  have  been  reported  of  late 
at  $1.65.  Coast  interests  which  have  been  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  purchase  of  a  large  block  of  pink  salmon 
by  the  Government  for  relief  purposes  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  through  semi-official  sources  that  this  purchase 
will  not  be  made.  Instead,  it  is  understood,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  devote  its  attention  to  distributing  prod¬ 
ucts  directly  connected  with  AAA  activities.  Salmon 
packers  express  confidence  that  the  pack  can  be  moved 
without  Government  purchases  and  anticipate  a  very 
active  business  in  the  spring,  particularly  with  meat 
prices  on  the  upward  trend. 

SARDINES — A  good-sized  pack  of  sardines  has  been 
made  in  California  so  far  this  season,  with  quality  set¬ 
ting  a  new  standard.  Sales  are  still  being  made  at 
$2.75  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  packers  to  set 
a  minimum  price  at  $2.95.  The  sole  reason  for  the 
lower  price  is  that  some  packers  still  have  stocks  of 
fish  held  over  from  the  previous  season,  when  packing 
costs  were  lower.  This  year  costs  are  estimated  at 
$2.80  and  $2.85,  so  that  sales  at  $2.75  on  new  pack  fish 
represent  a  loss.  Some  packers  of  featured  brands  are 
asking  and  getting  $3.10. 


“BOB’S”  NEW  YEAR’S  EVE  PARTY 

K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY  —  and  everybody 
knows  that’s  “Bob”  (Robert  A.)  Sindall  — 

♦  took  the  canning  industry,  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  to  a  real  New  Year’s  Eve  party  on  Satur¬ 
day,  December  29th.  “The  gang’s  all  here,”  they  sang, 
and  it  was :  the  high  and  mighty,  the  medium  and  the 
average,  and  the  lowly — yea,  even  the  newspaper  men. 
There  were  canners,  machinery  and  supply  men,  brok¬ 
ers,  politicians  and  just  plain  John  Smith  citizens. 
And  everybody  had  a  good  time,  and  plenty  to  eat  and 
to  drink — just  a  fine,  orderly,  genteel,  jolly  and  Happy 
New  Year  greeting  bunch. 

What  is  usually  a  drab  and  chilly  warehouse,  filled 
with  machinery  and  supplies,  was  converted  into  an 
Arabian  Night’s  palace  by  means  of  scenery  drops  and 
hangings,  while  an  Afro-Musico  orchestra  kept  hearts 
light  and  toes  tingling  with  syncopated  tunes,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  accompaniments  to  the  bursts  of  song — as 
best  they  could. 

Over  all  beamed  smiling  “Bob,”  welcoming,  intro¬ 
ducing,  “mixing”  the  entire  party  into  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  the  while  Harry  Standsbury  received  at  the  front 
door  and  ushered  all  into  the  mystic  entrance  that  blos¬ 
somed  into  the  hall  of  pleasure,  aforesaid.  “Bob”  said 
that  as  the  Canned  Foods  Exchange  was  busted  (joke 
— like  John  D.  Rockefeller  is)  he  stepped  into  the 
breach  to  afford  the  industry  of  this  region  its  usual 
and  always  highly  enjoyable  New  Year’s  Eve  party; 
and  when  “Bob”  starts  a  thing  he  always  finishes  it  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  And  so  it  was. 

'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

CANNING  TRUTHS— “Back  of  every  can  of  fish  is 
a  wonderful  story — ^the  fascinating  life  history  of  the 
fish  themselves,  the  gallant  battle  of  stout-hearted  men 
who  fight  the  sea  for  its  spoils ;  the  rigid  scientific  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  fish  canning  industries  in  safeguarding  the 
consumer  against  defective  goods.  This  story,  the 
fifth  of  the  series,  makes  a  romantic  chapter  in  the 
Epic  of  our  American  Food  Industries.” — Elizabeth 
Frazer  in  “Good  Housekeeping.” 

4c  4c 

THE  SAUER  KRAUT  CHAMPION— For  his  feat 
of  eating  16  pounds  of  sauer  kraut  at  one  sitting,  there¬ 
by  establishing  a  national  record,  and  for  his  recent 
victory  in  the  race  for  auditor  of  his  home  county, 
C.  D.  Schmid,  Springfield,  Minnesota,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  winter’s  supply  of  his  favorite  food  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Kraut  Packers  Association,  it  was  announced  by 
Secretary  Roy  Irons.  In  his  letter  of  notification  to 
the  sauer  kraut  eating  champion,  Mr.  Irons  stated 
that  the  directors  of  the  association  had  adopted  a 
resolution  of  congratulation  on  the  double  victory  and 
further  voted  to  reward  Mr.  Schmid  with  a  15  gallon 
cask  of  sauer  kraut.  The  cask  contains  approximately 
140  pounds  of  kraut.  The  directors  declared  Mr. 
Schmid,  by  his  attainments,  had  rendered  a  valuable 
service  to  the  sauer  kraut  industry. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

{Continued  ftom  page  12) 


Zealots  with  more  ideas  than  actual  knowledge  of 
canned  foods  are  also  expected  to  come  to  the  fore  with 
some  rather  startling  legislative  proposals  for  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  canners  and  distributors,  which  steps 
likewise  must  be  carefully  watched  by  the  industry, 
lest  it  find  itself  saddled  with  another  “noble  experi¬ 
ment”  which  might  prove  both  costly  and  damaging. 

*  jt 

TO  MEET  AND  PLAN  ACREAGES  AT  CHICAGO 
CONVENTION,  JANUARY  17th,  2  P.  M. 

By  Roy  Irons 

ANNERS  who  attended  the  A.  A.  A.  Marketing 
Agreement  meetings  at  Chicago  last  January, 
were  able  to  gain  knowledge  from  all  sections 
with  reference  to  prices  on  raw  products,  especially  on 
corn,  peas  and  tomatoes,  whereby  they  were  permitted 
to  better  plan  their  own  future. 

It  is  desired  that  meetings  of  this  character  again 
be  held  at  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill.,  not  under  the 
auspices  of  any  Association  or  Federal  Department, 
but  instead,  brought  through  interested  State  Associa¬ 
tions. 

It  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  Ohio  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  take  the  initiative,  so  arrangements  have 
been  made  as  follows: 

TOMATO  MEETING 

The  meeting  of  tomato  canners  will  be  held  in  the 
South  Ball  Room,  Thursday  afternoon,  2.00  o’clock, 
January  17th.  The  meeting  to  be  called  to  order  by 
H.  F.  Krimendahl,  President  Ohio  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion. 

CORN  MEETING 

The  meeting  of  corn  canners  will  be  held  in  North 
Assembly  Room,  Thursday  afternoon,  at  2.00  o’clock. 
The  meeting  to  be  called  to  order  by  S.  B.  Cutright, 
President  of  the  Illinois  Canners  Association. 

PEA  MEETING 

The  pea  canners  meeting  will  be  held  in  Private 
Draiving  Room  Number  Tivo,  Thursday  afternoon,  at 
2.00  o’clock.  The  meeting  to  be  called  to  order  by  A.  F. 
Schroder,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Canners  should  not  permit  anything  to  keep  them 
from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  product  they  pack. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

JANUARY  13-18,  1935 — National  Canners,  National 

Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  Hotel 

Stevens,  Chicago.  Machinery  Show. 

FEBRUARY  19-20,  1935 — Virginia  Canners  at  Hotel 

Roanoke,  Virginia.  Annual. 


Brokers  Convention  Program 

The  program  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association,  the  32nd  annual 
meeting  in  the  history  of  that  organization,  dis¬ 
closes  a  rather  full  program  for  the  two-day  general 
meetings,  with  particular  emphasis  laid  on  the  closed 
sessions  at  which  some  of  the  “hot”  issues  now  con¬ 
fronting  the  trade  are  expected  to  be  gone  into  in 
detail  and  threshed  out  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the 
canners’  and  wholesale  grocers’  conventions. 

An_outline  of  the  principal  features  of  the  brokers 
meeting  follows: 

Saturday,  January  12 

9.00  A.  M. — Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 

10.00  A.  M. — First  general  session. 

Call  to  order. 

Roll  call. 

Reading  of  minutes. 

Appointment  of  convention  committees. 

10.15  A.  M. — Report  of  the  secretary. 

10.30  A.  M. — Report  of  the  treasurer. 

10.35  A.  M. — Report  of  the  committee  on  arbitration,  Roland  W. 
Harris,  Boston,  chairman. 

10.45  A.  M. — Report  of  the  committee  on  canners  and  distribu¬ 
tors  conference,  Walter  A.  Frost,  Chicago,  chair¬ 
man. 

11.00  A.  M. — Report  of  the  committee  on  ethics,  Howard  L. 
Scott,  Omaha,  chairman. 

11.15  A.  M. — Report  of  the  committee  on  finance,  P.  J.  Murphy, 
Chicago,  chairman. 

11.30  A.  M. — Report  of  the  committee  on  legislation,  Walter 
Leaman,  Washington,  chairman. 

11.45  A.  M. — Report  of  the  committee  on  local  associations,  H.  J. 

Zoernig,  Oklahoma  City,  chairman. 

12.00  Noon — Recess. 

2.00  P.  M. — Report  of  the  president,  Warren  R.  Corliss,  Boston. 

Report  of  counsel,  Paul  F.  Myers,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

General  discussion  of  code  developments  and  the 
current  situation. 

5.30  P.  M. — Recess. 

Sunday,  January  13 

2.00  P.  M. — Second  general  session,  for  members  only. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  Lewis  J. 
Bulkeley,  Chicago,  chairman. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  membership,  Howard 
L.  Scott,  Omaha,  chairman. 

New  business — general  discussion. 

5.30  P.  M. — Recess. 

6.30  P.  M. — President’s  supper — north  ball  room  and  assembly 
room.  Admission  by  ticket  only.  Warren  R.  Cor¬ 
liss,  presiding. 

8.00  P.  M. — Address,  Armin  W.  Riley,  Division  Administrator, 
National  Recovery  Administration,  Division  6. 
9.00  P.  M. — New  business — general  discussion. 

11.00  P.  M. — Recess. 

Monday,  January  14 

10.00  A.  M. — Third  general  session,  for  members  only. 
Unfinished  business. 

Ratification  of  previous  actions  on  the  convention. 
12.00  Noon — Adjournment. 

Tuesday,  January  15 

10.00  A.  M. — Meeting  of  the  1935  board  of  directors. 

12.00  Noon — Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  January  16 

10.00  A.  M. — Organization  meeting  of  the  1935  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  h.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Ho'ward  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% — ............... — ................  ™.~.. 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  ........ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . _...... 


N.Y. 

t2.46 

t2."00 


RAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  10  . 


.45 

.80 

2.86 


BEANSt 


Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .72%  t.72% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.40  t3.60 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . . 86  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2....„......  .70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.75  t3.60 


LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  tl.35 

No.  10  .  . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  fl.lO 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  .  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 82%  t.76 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . . . .  ........ 

BEETSI 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  tl.80 

Wl-.ole,  No.  2 .  1.00  - 

Whole,  No.  2% .  1.16  - 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.60  - 

Cut.  No.  2 . 76  - 

Cut.  No.  2% .  1.00  - 

Cut.  No.  10 . 8.26  - 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 76 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  8.76  . . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.36  . 


CORN* 

Gulden  Bar  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2. 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . .  _.... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 .  ....... 

Shuepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.36  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.26  ........ 

Standard.  No.  2 . 1.16  ........ 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  ~...... 

Extra  Standard,  No  .2 .  1.07% . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.25  . 

HOMINYJ 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  TaU.......~«..~.  .60  ........ 

No.  2%  . 76  - 

No.  10  .  3.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ....„ 

No.  10  . 8.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

No.  10  . — _  4.26  __ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES) 


Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS)  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3a . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 


No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 76  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.36  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  38 .  1.20  tl.l6 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.10  tl-OO 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 .  6.76  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.25  . 

PUMPKIN) 

Standard,  No.  2% . .76  _ 

No.  8 . . . .  .86  _ 

No.  10 _ 2.76  _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  M.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT) 

Standard,  No.  2 . — 

No.  2%  . 80  tl.16 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  .  2.90  t3.76 

SPINACH) 


Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.90  _ 

1.20  tl.16 

Too  tsTfe 

1.00  tl.16 
3.25  t3.76 


SUCCOTASH) 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 


No.  2  .  1.06 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  . . 

SWEET  POTATOES) 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .66  . 

No.  2%  . 85  t.90 

No.  3  . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES) 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67%........ 

No.  2  . .90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.... . 86  ........ 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.15  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 50  t.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  .47% 

No.  2  . . . 82% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  t-80 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.06  . 

No.  3  .  1.16  tl.l5 

F.  O.  B.  County . . .  1.15  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.75  t3.76 


TOMATO  PUREE)  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings... 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE) 

No.  1  . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS) 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


47%, 

1.00  . 


.50  . 

3.25  t3.00 


.65 

1.06 

3.60 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.60  3.50 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.60  t2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  ........ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water .  6.00  . . 


No.  2,  Preserved. — ..... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 


Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  6.76  t6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Elxtra  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.26  _ 

California  Standard,  2% .  t2.10 

Choice,  No.  2% . t2.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  t2.46 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice„ . . — 

No.  2  Juice. . . 

No.  6  Juieu.~— . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard.  No.  10 . . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

STConds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra.  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10............„«.m 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


1.00 

5.00 


1.75 

tl.76 

t2.20 

2.00 

tl.96 

— 

t6.76 

1.86 

tl.66 

2.10 

tl.76 

tl.95 

— 

t4.26 

2.26 

tl.80 

tl.70 

tl.60 

tl.46 

6.76 

t6.26 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsrter,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  _. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Ehctra.  Preserved,  No.  1. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2. 
Standard  Water,  No.  10 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.40  t2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  t8.50 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  os..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory...^............. 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory......... . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . . . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


6.26 

3.25 


Standard,  4  oz . . .  1.00  . 

6  oz . . .  1.10  tl.lO 

8  oz .  1.86  . 

10  oz . . .  2.10  12.20 

Selects,  6  oz. . .  .......  ....... 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1„ .  1.67%tl.70 

Flat,  No.  % .  t2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42%tl.30 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.66  tl.60 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.17%tl.l0 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%tl.00 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 .  2.92%t2.75 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall .  1.00  t.90 

Medium,  Red.  Tall .  1.22%tl.26 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . . .  1.10  tl.16 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  tl.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  t2.76 

%  Oil.  keys .  2.90  t3.20 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  . .  t3.60 

%  Oil.  Carton .  3.26  tS.46 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  t3.20 

%  Mustard,  keyless . 2.36  . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  _  7.80 - 

White.  Is  . . .  13.66  - 

Blue  ^*86  — 


Striped,  %s  . 4.70 

Striped,  Is  .  8.36 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy .  4.66 

Yellows,  %B.  Fancy......_...................  7.80 

Yellow.  Is  _  18.66 
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Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  (change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  inor  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine;  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agmnta 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


THEY’LL  BEAR  WATCHING 

Mrs.  A:  “I  like  to  have  a  man  about,  don’t  you?” 

Mrs.  B:  “Provided  I  know  what  he  is  about.” 

“What’s  the  good  of  having  a  time-table  if  youi 
buses  are  always  late  ?”  exclaimed  the  indignant 
traveler. 

“Well,”  said  the  conductor,  “how  would  you  know 
they  were  late  if  you  didn’t  have  a  time-table?” 

Young  Lawyer — The  judge  assigned  me  to  defend 
a  man  who  was  so  poor  he  could  not  afford  any  fee. 
The  judge  said  that  a  young  lawyer  could  afford  to  do 
this  as  it  might  lead  to  future  business. 

Friend — Yes,  that  sounds  reasonable.  How  did  the 
case  turn  out? 

Lawyer — I’ll  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  any  busi¬ 
ness  from  that  man,  as  the  judge  sent  him  up  for 
20  years. 

Visitor — Eighty-eight  is  certainly  a  ripe  old  age,  Mr. 
Jones. 

Mr.  Jones — That’s  nothing.  If  my  father  was  alive, 
he’d  be  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

Patient — But  doctor,  suppose  this  operation  is  not 
successful. 

Doctor  (trying  to  be  cheerful) — Oh,  don’t  let  that 
worry  you.  If  it  isn’t  a  success  you  won’t  know  it — 
and  what  you  don’t  know  won’t  hurt  you. 

“Have  you  ever  laughed  until  you  cried?” 

“Yes,  I  did  so  this  morning.” 

“How?” 

“Father  stepped  on  a  tack.  I  laughed.  He  saw  me. 
I  cried. 

Mother — I’m  worried  about  my  little  boy’s  health. 
A  great  part  of  the  time  he  doesn’t  feel  at  all  well. 

Doctor — When  is  it  he  seems  to  feel  the  worst  ? 

Mother — ^When  he’s  in  school. 

Doctor — I  can’t  make  out  what  is  wrong — I  shall 
have  to  take  an  X-ray  photograph. 

Fair  Patient — Half  profile,  please.  I  look  best  that 
way. 

Anastasia — Did  you  enjoy  your  camping  trip,  dear? 

Anathema — I’ll  say  I  did!  It  was  the  first  chance 
I’ve  had  to  complain  of  my  husband’s  cooking. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjuster,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

asparagus  machinery 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  CUTTERS,  Stringless. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

BEAN  NIPPER,  Green  String. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Woodberry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPERS,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  Sec 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  . 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bro^.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 

GUMS.  Labelins. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,^  Ill. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valle^v  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Wasnourn-NVilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Woodberry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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REMODERNIZE 


Better  Quality  —  Better  Satisfied  Customers  —  Better  Profits 


WITH 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

A  new  Washing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  system  thoroughly  tested  under  the  fire 
of  actual  cannery  operation.  It  eliminates  losses.  Increases  production.  Greatly 
improves  factory  sanitation  and  working  conditions. 

*HyDRAULIC:  “That  science  of  liquids  in  motion  and  the  application 
of  the  forces  which  influence  the  motions  of  water  for  practical  purposes’* 

Manufactured  by 

540  W.  POPLAR  AVE.  THE  scon  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

MAKERS  OF  SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINERS  &  VINER  FEEDERS 


WEIRTON.W.VA.^v 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.^ 


CANS 


'*0 

V 


C^  R  E  E  T  I  N  G  S  ! 

'pO  you  who  will  gather  again  at  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Canners'  Association. 

To  you  who  have  so  generously  shared  your 
time  and  talents  in  a  spirit  which  has  helped  us 
to  help  you  toward  a  solution  of  problems  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  progress  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Let  us  all,  at  this  annual  meeting,  re-pledge  the 
exchange  of  knowledge,  give  of  what  we  know, 
and  keep  an  open  mind  to  freely  receive  the 
advice  of  our  fellow  members. 

Call  in  at  Booth  #109 
Ox... better  still . .  .Visit 
us  informally  in  Room 
2400  . .  .  Stevens  Hotel. 


c:  o 
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